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VACATIONS 


_An occasional reader may possibly have discovered that the Wisconsin 


Library Bulletin seeks to make its suggestions seasonable. In January 
attention was called to Baby Week and a carefully selected list of titles 
dealing with infant welfare was published. In February we dealt with 
Some Out-of-door Civics calling attention to methods by which the library 
could help in the movement for gardens and the conservation of bird 
life. In March we suggested that libraries assist in celebrating Shakespeare 
Tercentenary by encouraging the reading of Shakespeare and published 
lists of pertinent material. When the June issue reaches its destina- 
tions a large percentage of the human race will be looking forward to a 
vacation. Hence it becomes the function of the librarian to help her 
patrons plan their vacations, to secure and familiarize herself with vaca- 
tion material, and possibly most important of all, to make sure that her 
patrons who go on vacations have ample reading material. Rumor to 
the contrary notwithstanding, patrons need and will use the books which 
a discriminating librarian will place at their disposal. Under Shirt- 
sleeve Literature material is listed which will be found useful to those 
seeking a summer playground. Elsewhere we print also some hints as 
to special library privileges which should be extended during the vacation 
period. Excellent use can also be made of books on the automobile 
such as Brennan; Automobile Operation, and Root, Automobile Troubles 
and H ow to Remedy Them. 





Whether you have 
Libraries in been to Washington 
Washington or not you will be 
interested in the 
sixth article in the Amercian Li- 
braries series, Libraries of Washing- 
ton and the National Capitol, by 
Mr. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliog- 
rapher of the Library of Congress. 
It is a well organized, inclusive, 
though concise, characterization of 
the most important libraries to be 
found at our national capitol. 


A capacity, and 
Capacity and taste for reading, 
taste for gives access to 
reading whatever has al- 
ready been dis- 
covered by others. It is the key, or 
one of the keys, to the already solv- 
ed problems. And not only so. It 
gives a relish and facility for suc- 
cessfully pursuing the unsolved 
ones. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


The present officers 


Wisconsin of the Wisconsin 
Library Library Association 
Association are beginning a vig- 


orous campaign for 
new members and for interest and 
support in the association, which 
we hope will result in establishing 
that organization upon a much 
firmer foundation. The member- 
ship fee is so small that no library 
worker who cares for professional 
standing will have any excuse for 
refusing to join. It seems not at 


all unreasonable to expect every- 
one who is receiving any compensa- 
tion for library work to evidence 
his professional interest by main- 
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taining a membership in this asso- 
ciation. 


What forces and 
Cooperative _instrumentalities a 
forces at library may in- 
Toledo voke to aid in a 


campaign of pub- 
licity is evidenced by the activities 
of library week in Toledo, where 
the existence of Mr. Hirshberg’s 
institution must have been forced 
upon the consciousness of every 
man, woman and child in the com- 
munity. The daily newspapers, 
the proprietors of the moving pic- 
ture theaters, the street car com- 
pany, the merchants, the laundries, 
the trust companies, the schools and 
teachers, and the churches, and 
preachers, all cooperated in a week’s 
work the results of which while at 
present incalculable must be far 
reaching. 


The library’s first 

Buying books purpose is to lend 
its books, but it 

would not be doing its duty if it 
did not encourage its patrons to 
own as many books as possible for 
themselves. The best way to buy 
books is: one at a time. It might 
seem unnecessary to give this ad- 
vice if there were not on the market 
so many sets, and “libraries” of 
books which are advertised on 
“easy terms.” * * * It is best 
to avoid buying books in sets, com- 
plete works, or “libraries.” * * * 
What matter if your books are not 
all the same size and style? You 
do not insist that all your friends 
should be the same height and clad 
in the same color of clothing—why 
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should you try to make your library 
look like an orphan asylum on 
parade? The library of a book- 
lover is varied; the books are of 
every color, size, and description; 
many of them are shabby and worn, 
and they are interesting to him 
because he remembers where and 
when he bought each book. * * * 
Buy the books which you really 
wish to read, not the ones which 
look learned, nor those which some 
agent tells you “‘no family should be 


without.” 
New York Branch Library News. 


We trust every 
No vacation _ librarian may have 
for the book a vacation. But 
the library itself 
and the books on the shelves must 
work on. An idle book represents 
idle capital than which nothing 
short of destruction is more waste- 
ful. Librarians sometimes com- 
plain that people will not read in 
summer. This is only in part true. 
Though they may read less, though 
they may read lighter literature, 
and though they may not come so 
often to the library, nevertheless 
people do read during the summer 
months. As the vacation period 
approaches it becomes well worth 
while to consider ways and means 
of keeping the books off the library 
shelves. Waive rules, break rules, 
or make new rules, but keep your 
books in the hands of those who 
will make use of them during the 
summer months. 
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The Dial com- 
Bibliography ments on the work 
of popular of one of the 1915 
magazines class of the Wis- 
consin Library 
School as follows: Miss Ethel 
Stephens, of the Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin, has 
prepared a 32 pages bibliography of 
‘‘American Popular Magazines,” 
which is published by the Boston 
Book Company. Periodical articles 
about our best-known magazines, 
about writing for the magazines, 
and on other kindred subjects, fur- 
nish the greater number of entries, 
with occasional references to books. 
The term ‘‘magazine” is made so 
inclusive as to embrace other than 
monthly publications, as for in- 
stance The Nation and The Dial. 
Exhaustiveness is not claimed for 
this modest bibliography, but it is 
a useful work in a field compara- 
tively uncultivated by the bibliog- 
rapher. 


A recent letter 
Ian Hay from Ian Hay, 
author of The First 
Hundred Thousand, closes by say- 
ing: ‘Personally, I am very tired. 
I have just finished three months 
continuous slaving over my new 
machine gun company. We are out 
of the Salient now and further 
south.”” Then in a postscript, he 
says: “I reopen this to say that I 
have just received word that I am 
transferred to a job at home to. be 
on the staff with the Machine Gun 
Corps as an instructor.” 
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William Roscoe 
Biography for Thayer’s Life and 
the blind Letters of John 
Hay will soon be 
available in Braille type for the 
blind. The publishers have re- 
cently given an unbound set of the 
two volumes to the National Li- 
brary for the Blind, in Washington, 
D.C. This set will be divided into 
sections and sent out to many blind 
workers who will perform the task 
of transcribing it into Braiile. The 
book will make ten volumes when 
completed. 


In the passing 
Josiah Strong over of Dr. Josiah 
Strong the move- 
ment for social ameliorations and 
advances loses a stalwart helper and 
all good causes an influential friend. 
He was a descendant of New Eng- 
land stock, but his birthplace was 
in Illinois, not far from Chicago, 
while his childhood was spent in 
Hudson, O., the site of Western 
Reserve College, where he took his 
years of study. He was prepared 
for the ministry at Lane Seminary 
in Cincinnati, and began his work 
as a home missionary with a 
church of thirteen members in the 
then territory of Wyoming. 
Pastoral experience opened the 
young minister’s eyes to the larger 
social needs of the country. As 
secretary of the Ohio Home Mis- 
sionary Society he extended his ac- 
quaintance with social problems but 
it was as a pastor in Cincinnati 
that he published Our Country, his 
book of widest popular appeal, 
which has had a circulation in 
English alone of 176,000. His first 
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and following books have been 
translated into most civilized 
tongues. In 1898 Dr. Strong organ- 
ized the American Institute of So- 
cial Service of which he was presi- 
dent. 


The New York 


Richard Branch Library 
Harding News,: makes in- 
Davis teresting and ju- 


dicial comment 
upon Richard Harding Davis and 
his work. 

“Nearly all the writers who have 
commented upon the death of Mr. 
Davis have taken care to say that 
‘he was not a great author.’ They 
have added, quite truthfully, that 
he had no illusions himself as to his 
place in literature, and that he pre- 
ferred to be known rather as a 
journalist than as an author. 

“What constitutes ‘greatness’ in 
a writer? We know, generally, 
what qualities bring popularity, 
and these, we know, frequently do 
not lead to distinction. Indeed, 
some readers have become so suspi- 
cious of the popular taste that they 
are apt to jump to the conclusion 
that whatever is popular must 
therefore be bad. * * 

“Mr. Davis had the gift of narra- 
tion,—he knew how to tell a story. 
This might have given him, at 
other periods of history, a high 
place in literature. Nowadays it 
ensures a writer popularity—and 
that Mr. Davis enjoyed—but not 
the praise of literary critics. * * * 

“Richard Harding Davis made his 
books of travel readable and inter- 
esting. From his description of an 
English election in ‘Our English 
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Cousins,’ or the account of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in ‘A Year from a 
Reporter’s Notebook,’ down to his 
description of Salonica, published 
in a magazine only a few weeks ago, 
his manner was simple and direct, 
but vivid and dramatic. He chose 
the things or the events which 
struck him as beautiful or novel or 
curious, and described them. To 
many readers this is the best kind 
of writing for the purpose. But to 
those who prefer to know more 
about the observer’s state of mind 
than about the things observed, it 
seems trivial. Mr. Davis showed 
you what he saw himself, and what 
attracted the attention of an alert 
and curious American traveller. He 
did not give you the record of his 
own emotions and mental experi- 
ences,—the kind of book of travel 
which has been called ‘A little tour 
around the author’s own inside.’ ”’ 


Hon. John S. 
Lincoln on Donald, secretary 
book learning of state, calls our 
and agri- attention to the 
culture fact possibly not 
recognized gener- 
ally by the people of Wisconsin that 
fifty-seven years ago Abraham Lin- 
coln in an address delivered at Mil- 
waukee, emphasized the importance 
of education and reading in con- 
nection with agriculture, and dig- 
nified intelligent agriculture, as it 
had seldom been dignified prior to 
that date. The address will be 
found in the transactions of the 
State Agricultural Society for 1858- 
9. We print brief extracts: 
“The old general rule was that 
educated people did not perform 
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manual labor. * * * But now, 
especially in these free States, near- 
ly all are educated. * * * It 
follows from this that henceforth 
educated people must labor. * * 
From these premises the problem 
springs—‘“‘How can labor and edu- 
cation be the most satisfactorily 
combined? * * * Free labor 
argues, that as the Author of man 
makes every individual with one 
head and one pair of hands, it was 
probably intended that heads and 
hands should cooperate as friends. 
* * * In one word free labor 
insists on universal education. * * 

“This leads to the further reflec- 
tion, that no other human occupa- 
tion opens so wide a field for the 
profitable and agreeable combina- 
tion of labor with cultivated 
thought, as agriculture. I know 
nothing so pleasant to the mind, as 
the discovery of anything that is 
at once new and valuable—nothing 
that so lightens and sweetens toil, 
as the hopeful pursuit of such dis- 
covery. And how vast, and how 
varied a field is agriculture, for 
such discovery. The mind, al- 
ready trained to thought in the 
country school, or higher school, 
cannot fail to find there an exhaust- 
less source of enjoyment. Every 
blade of grass is a study; and to 
produce two, where there was but 
one, is both a profit and a pleasure. 
And not grass alone; but soils, 
seeds, and seasons—hedges, ditches, 
and fences, draining, drouths, and 
irrigation—plowing, hoeing, and 
harrowing—reaping, mowing, and 
threshing—saving crops, pests of 
crops, diseases of corps, and what 
will prevent or cure them—imple- 
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ments, utensils, and machines, their 
relative merits, and to improve 
them—hogs, horses, and cattle— 
sheep, goats, and poultry—trees, 
shrubs, fruits, plants and flowers— 
the thousand things of which these 
are specimens—each a world of 
study within itself. 

“In all this, book learning is 
available. A capacity, and taste, for 
reading, gives access to whatever 
has already been discovered by 
others. It is the key, or one of the 
keys, to the already solved prob- 
lems. And not only so. It gives a 
relish and facility for successfully 
pursuing the unsolved ones. * * * 

“The thought recurs that educa- 
tion—cultivated thought—can best 
be combined with agricultural labor 
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or any labor, on the principle of 
thorough work—that careless, half- 
performed, slovenly work, makes 
no place for such combination. 
And thorough work, again renders 
sufficient, the smallest quantity of 
ground to each man. And this 
again, conforms to what must occur 
in a world less inclined to wars, and 
more devoted to the arts of peace 
than heretofore. Population must 
increase rapidly—more rapidly than 
in former times—and ere long the 
most valuable of all arts, will be 
the art of deriving a comfortable 
subsistence from the smallest area 
of soil. No community whose every 
member possesses this art, can ever 
be the victim of oppression in any 
of its forms.” 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Library Associa- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee in 
October. The executive committee 
considered the invitation of Green 
Bay to hold the meeting at that 
place the first week in August in 
connection with the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the raising 
of the American flag over the 


Northwest. While deeply appreci- 
ating the honor of being invited 
to join with Green Bay in this 
celebration, the committee decided 
that it would not be advisable to 
attempt to hold the annual meeting 
on that date as August is univer- 
sally the month for the librarians’ 
vacations. 

Delia G. Ovitz, President. 
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VACATION PRIVILEGES 


By Mary F. Carpenter, Instructor Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


To many vacation days, whether it 
means a going away or a staying at home, 
is a time when a long cherished desire to 
read can be realized. To help in this, 
making the rest from every day duties, a 
real holiday, each year more public libraries 
are offering special privileges to their pa- 
trons in the drawing of books during the 
summer. 

Many allow six books to be taken out and 
some ten for the summer months without a 
reminder to return them because they are 
overdue or needed by some one else. 

Usually all but the latest books are circu- 
lated, although in some cases it is limited 
to books a year or more old. 

The Vacation Plan should go into effect 
June first and extend until October first. 
All requests to have books charged on this 
plan should be made at the time the books 
are taken out. 

Books may be charged on the borrower’s 
card, or on a special privilege card, the 
initials ‘“‘Va.’’ being prefixed to the bor- 
rower’s number on the book cards, stamp- 
ing the date due, “Oct. Ist’ under the 
charge on the reader’s card, book card and 
dating slip, also the name of the borrower 
on the latter. It is well to devote one com- 
partment in the charging tray to “October 
1st’ books and label it to that effect, ar- 
ranging books in class order. 

A special vacation card may be substi- 
tuted in place of the borrower’s card, using 
a large manila card for this purpose, upon 
which can be entered the borrower’s num- 
ber, name and address for the summer, and 
a list of the books drawn under call number, 
except fiction which should be entered 
under author, title, copy and accession num- 
ber. These cards should be arranged at the 
loan desk alphabetically under the name 
of the borrower. Any books returned be- 


fore the expiration date should be crossed 
off from this card, still showing what books 
are out. Books returned should be slipped 
and returned to shelves. 

It is a good idea to advertise this plan 
in your library about May first. A large 
printed sign, such as is used in one library 
reads ‘‘Vacation Plan for Borrowing Books 
for the convenience of persons going out of 
town for the summer, books borrowed after 
July first may be kept until October first. 
If you want books on this vacation plan, 
make your request at the time books are 
taken out.” This could be hung in a con- 
spicuous place and an article describing 
the plan could also be printed in the news- 
papers. In many libraries lists of enter- 
taining, also informing and _ instructive 
books are printed. One library printed a 
good list of pocket editions. 

The vacation library placed in a school 
or some special building, and open once a 
week, as advertised by the Saint Louis Pub- 
lic Library in the notice reproduced below, 
may be suggestive to some libraries where 
branch work can be carried on. 


VACATION LIBRARY 
at 
SHERMAN SCHOOL 
Flad Ave. and 39th St. 


Open Tuesdays from 3 to 5:30 P. M. 
Story Hour at 4 P. M. 


Books will be issued to Adults and Children 
From June 22nd to August 31st. 


Readers’ Cards FREE to All. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


VI 


Libraries of Washington and the National Library 


By H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer Library of Congress 


A noted critic once said of Scottish 
vernacular poetry, that it consisted of 
Robert Burns and the minor poets. The 
libraries of Washington offer a safe parallel; 
they consist of the Library of Congress and 
all the other libraries. To such an extent 
does the National Library, having long 
outgrown its insufficient name The Library 
of Congress, dominate the situation, that 
it is more correct to consider it as the 
center of a system rather than one of a 
group of libraries. 


The Library of Congress. The rela- 
tions of the Library of Congress to the 
other government libraries (which number 
about 63 out of a total of 137) are of neces- 
sity very close, since they are all under the 
same controlling influence—service to the 
Federal government. Its relations to the 
libraries in the city not governmental, while 
less direct, are hardlv less intimate. They 
all draw from its immense reservoir, and 
their acquisitions and even their manage- 
ment are largely influenced by their prox- 
imity to the Library of Congress. 

Founded by the ‘“‘Act to make provision 
for the removal and accommodation of the 
Government of the United States’? ap- 
proved April 24, 1800, which act carried 
with it an appropriation of $5,000 for the 
purchase of books, the collection remained 
in a protoplasmic state for nearly two years, 
without form and doubtless rapidly be- 
coming void. The members apparently 
helped themselves to the books with the 
usual result. It was recognized soon that 
some organization must be effected to take 
care of the collection. This was done by 
the act of January 26, 1802, and on the 
29th of the same month John Beckley was 
appointed first Librarian of Congress. Dur- 
ing the first sixty years of its career the 
growth 9! the library was gradual. Thrice 


it suffered from fire. After the destruction 
of the Capitol by the British troops in 1814 
it acquired in 1815 the interesting and 
valuable collection of Thomas Jefferson, 
but unfortunately two-thirds of this was 
destroyed in the fire of 1851. These !osses 
as far as numbers were concerned were 
made good almost immediately so that it is 
fair to say that the average growth during 
these sixty years was about 1,000 volumes 
per year, and in 1862 there were something 
over 60,000 volumes in the collection. 


With the appointment of Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Dec. 31, 1864, the growth rapidly 
increased so that when the library was 
transferred to the new building in 1897 it 
numbered 787,715 volumes and pamphlets, 
an average increase of 22,000 yearly. 
When Dr. Herbert Putnam the present 
Librarian of Congress was appointed in 
1899 the collection was still considerably 
below a million. Its growth has since 
been at an average of about 100,000 
volumes and pamphlets per year and now 
the library contains about 2,500,000 hav- 
ing become the largest library in the 
western hemisphere and the third largest 
in the world, surpassed only by the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (4,000,000 volumes) and 
the British Museum (3,000,000 volumes). 
In an enumeration of the resources of 
the library of Congress there should be 
added to the 2,500,000 books and pamph- 
lets, the manuscript collection of which an 
exact’ numerical statement is not feasible 
but which contains several hundred thous- 
and pieces; maps, 150,000, music 700,000 
pieces, and prints 400,000 pieces. Those 
who are familiar with the national libraries 
of foreign countries frequently remark that 
the Library of Congress is more truly a 
national library than any other library in 
the world in the extent and variety of the 
functions it performs, and the service it 
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renders to libraries and to citizens through- 
out the country. 


Its organization—administration. A 
brief description of the organization of the 
Library of Congress will best serve as an 
introduction to an account of its activities. 
At the head of the institution is the Li- 
brarian of Congress, Dr. Herbert Putnam. 
In immediate contact with him are the 
Chief Assistant Librarian, the Office of the 
Secretary, and the Chief Clerk’s Office. 
These constitute the administrative offices. 
The Secretary’s Office has charge of all the 
correspondence with outside institutions 
and individuals, and is the official means of 
communication between the library and 
the rest of the world. The Chief Clerk’s 
Office is the center of communication within 
the library, has charge of the stationery 
and supplies, keeps the accounts of the 
library and all service records, including 
appointments, promotions, resignations, 
etc. With him is also located the photo- 
graphic apparatus for making exact copies 
of manuscript or valuable printed matter 
for use outside of the building. In direct 
touch with the administrative offices and 
in fact all the divisions of the library is the 
Mail and Delivery Division which receives 
all material sent to the library by post, ex- 
press, messenger, etc., and then distributes 
it to the several divisions. Official corre- 
spondence is sent to the Secretary’s Office: 
publications intended for copyright entry to 
the Copyright Office; documents to the 
Document division, periodicals to the Peri- 
odical division, all other acquisitions to the 
Order division, and books, pamphlets, etc., 
sent back by members of Congress, govern- 
ment bureaus, and officials to whom they 
had been lent for official use are sent to the 
Reading Room to be returned to the 
shelves. 


Copyright. The Copyright Office is 
somewhat apart from the other divisions 
of the library. It makes the necessary 
records for all copyright claims and after 
stamping the publications sent in for copy- 
right, so as to identify them with the copy- 
right entries, forwards them to the Order 
division for addition to the library collec- 
tions. In this office every safeguard is used 
to insure a complete and indubitable record, 
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because at any time the entry may be sub- 
jected to a challenge in a court of law. 

Order division. The Order division 
takes cognizance of all acquisitions with 
two exceptions, documents go to the Docu- 
ment division and periodicals to the 
Periodical division direct. Documents and 
periodicals not current, which have been 
purchased however, pass through the Order 
division to be paid for. The sources of the 
publications received by the Library of 
Congress are the copyright deposits, gov- 
ernment documents including foreign, 
United States, state, and municipal, pur- 
chases, gifts, exchanges, transfers from 
other government libraries of material 
they do not need, and deposits from the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Order divi- 
sion transacts all business connected with 
these acquisitions and in addition has a 
general supervision of the production and 
distribution of Library of Congress publi- 
cations which enter largely into our ex- 
change transactions. 

Periodicals. The Periodical division 
besides receiving, checking, and preparing 
the periodicals for binding, is also a service 
division. In its reading room unbound 
periodicals and newspapers are used. When 
bound the periodicals pass into the custody 
of the Superintendent of the Reading Room 
as part of the main collection of books. 


Documents. The Document division 
is mainly a forwarding division, receiving, 
checking, and making ready for binding 
and cataloguing public documents of all 
kinds. It also prepares the Monthly list 
of State documents sent regularly to all 
state officials as an acknowledgment of 
material sent to the Library of Congress, 
and recognized as a most valuable index 
to a very important group of publications. 

Cataloguing. The Catalogue division 
is the chief forwarding division of the Li- 
brary. It not only catalogues the books 
but in it are centered their classification, 
shelf listing, and labelling. 

Card distribution. The Card Distri- 
bution division is like the Copyright Office 
somewhat apart from the rest of the library 
but a most important division to other 
libraries. It is the selling agency for the 
Library of Congress cards. It receives and 
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fills all orders for cards, packs them for 
shipment and keeps the necessary accounts. 

The remaining divisions and subdivisions 
of the library are properly designated as 
service divisions; two, the Reading Room 
and the Bibliography division are of a 
general character while the others are de- 
voted to some special constituency or some 
special subject. 

Reading Room. The Reading Room 
has charge of all the books and pamphlets 
in the library excepting those consigned to 
special divisions. It has complete charge 
of the circulation which is practically 
limited to the government service, and 
looks after the interlibrary loans. The 
Reading Room and Periodical division are 
the divisions which render the most direct 
service to the public. Both are free to all 
readers and are open daily from 9 A. M. 
to 10 P. M. 

Bibliography division. The Bibliog- 
raphy division is in a measure a reference 
division or bureau of information. It serves 
to a certain extent as a key to the resources 
of the library. Its contact with the public 
is limited to those requiring bibliographical 
aid not satisfied by the printed material 
available in the Reading Room. All mis- 
cellaneous questions not taken care of by 
the special divisions are submitted to it. 
Its replies usually take the form of direc- 
tions to sources of information and not the 
information itself, excepting where the 
inquiry comes from some locality devoid of 
library facilities and the information desired 
can be comprised in a brief memorandum. 
The Bibiliography division has in constant 
preparation reference lists on topics of 
present day interest. ‘These are first put 
in typewritten form and lent freely to 
libraries all over the country. If the in- 
terest in the subject warrants it the list is 
printed either as a separate publication in 
the well known series of Library of Congress 
reference lists or as a contribution to some 
journal—‘*‘Special Libraries,’ or some docu- 
ment—‘‘The Handbook of the Postal 
money order system.” 

Legislative reference. The legislative 
reference division has made a fair begin- 
ning. Its service is intended to aid mem- 


bers of Congress in their legislative duties. 
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It is of interest to know that considerable 
work of this kind has been done in the 
Library of Congress, since the beginning 
of Dr. Putnam’s administration, by the 
Chief Assistant Librarian and the Bibliog- 
raphy division. 

Other special divisions. The remain- 
ing divisions of the library are devoted to 
some special field of knowledge as their 
names indicate. They are the Music 
division, Map division, Manuscript divi- 
sion, Semitic division, and Print (Fine art) 
division; these divisions require special 
knowledge for the proper handling of ma- 
terial peculiar in form as well as in con- 
tent. The Smithsonian deposit which is 
made up very largely of scientific serials 
deposited by the Smithsonian Institution 
proves a great convenience in supplying 
material to the various scientific bureaus 
of the government. Lastly, there is the 
Law library, which is so much used by 
members of Congress that it has been found 
convenient to keep the greater part of the 
American law in the Capitol, the remainder 
with most of the foreign law being located 
in the Law division so called of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


Extension of influence—Catalogue 
ecards. The Library of Congress extends 
its influence and service throughout the 
country in various ways. Through its 
distribution of printed catalogue cards it 
places at the disposal of all libraries large 
or small the best expert cataloguing, at a 
price much below the cost of even the 
crudest manuscript cataloguing, with all 
the advantgges of legibility and perman- 
ency afforded by printers ink. The stock 
of cards for sale by the Card division in- 
cludes not only the books in the Library of 
Congress but the books in the more im- 
portant special government libraries, and 
during recent years manuscript cards have 
been accepted from the larger libraries 
throughout the country by the Card divi- 
sion and printed and placed on sale. The 
Card division has printed a circular of in- 
formation concerning the sale of cards 
with the title “LL. C. printed cards,”’ which 
may be had on application. 


Interlibrary loans. Through its in- 
terlibrary loan system the Library of Con- 
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gress places at the disposal of scholars the 
riches of its vast collections, enabling them 
to consult at first hand publications other- 
wise practically inaccessible. This is not a 
travelling library system. It is intended 
to meet the need of the scholar for the rare, 
unusual or expensive book which the local 
library cannot afford to own. It is not 
intended to supply material for club use, 
for debating purposes, nor for the work of 
the undergraduate in schools and colleges. 
Librarians before attempting to use the 
interlibrary loan system should write to 
the Librarian of Congress for the little 
circular ‘‘Inter-library loans.” 

Publications. A third channel through 
which the Library of Congress serves not 
only the United States but the whole world 
is the series of its publications covering 
numerous departments of knowledge but 
especially important in American history, 
music, and cartography. In American 
history its publications are based on its 
manuscript collection. Source material of 
the highest value is thus made available 
in libraries and learned institutions all over 
the world. The publications of the Music 
division, prepared under the direction of 
the chief of the division, Mr. O. G. T. 
Sonneck, who is an expert in the literature 
of music, are recognized as authoritative 
abroad in the great centers of music as 
well as in our own country. Worthy of 
special mention are the ‘“‘Catalogue of early 
books on music, before 1800,” ‘“‘Catalogue 
of orchestral music scores,” ‘Catalogue of 
opera librettos printed before 1800,” ‘‘Dra- 
matic music, catalogue of full scores’ (of 
which a new edition is almost ready), and 
lastly of special interest to American li- 
braries the ‘“‘Report on the ‘Star-spangled 
Banner,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘America,’ 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ ”’ published in 1909. In 
1914 a revised and enlarged edition of the 
chapter on the Star-spangled Banner was 
published. This report throws much light 
on the origin and early history of these 
patriotic songs. 

The publications of the Map and chart 
division prepared by Mr. P. Lee Phillips 
also an expert in his chosen field of cartog- 
raphy, are recognized everywhere as refer- 
ence works of the highest value. Especially 
worthy of mention are the “List of geo- 
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graphical atlases in the Library of Congress 
with bibliographical notes” in three vol- 
umes, “List of maps of America in the 
Library of Congress” 1901, of which a new 
edition is in preparation, a pamphlet 
“Notes on the cataloguing, care and classi- 
fication of maps and atlases’”” may be had 
on application, 

In the fields of the economic, political 
and social sciences the Library of Congress 
has published a long series of reference 
lists prepared in the Bibliography division. 
A list of these may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 

Correspondence. The service which 
perhaps reaches more citizens than any 
other is the response made to letters of 
inquiry. These letters come from all parts 
of the country and are on every conceivable 
topic. In answering such inquiries which 
come of course to most of the govern- 
ment bureaus and libraries a practical co- 
operation has developed, so that the office 
best fitted to answer the inquiry shall frame 
the reply. Inquirers will however save 
themselves much time and the government 
officials much trouble if they will direct 
their inquires to the proper office in the 
first place. Questions relating to agricul- 
ture should be directed to the Department 
of Agriculture, on education to the Bureau 
of Education, on labor to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and so on. The Library 
of Congress takes care of those topics not 
covered by special bureaus. Its replies 
take the form of biliographic references to 
the sources of information rather than 
the information itself, unless the informa- 
tion can be comprised in_a brief memo- 
randum or the inquiry comes from some 
locality without library facilities. So many 
requests come to the library for material 
that it cannot be said too often that the 
Library of Congress does not conduct a 
traveling library system nor does it act as 
a distributing center for public documents. 

Serving the medical profession. 
Several of the larger government libraries 
have attained a real distinction. This is 
notably true of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, 7th and B Streets S. W., 
which is now perhaps the leading medical 
library of the world, containing about 
525,000 volumes and pamphlets. In pub- 
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lishing the ‘“‘Index-catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office, U. S. 
Army” Ist series 1881-1895, 2d_ series 
1896-date, it has placed physicians all over 
the world under a lasting obligation, as the 
“‘Index-catalogue”’ is a practically complete 
bibliography of medical science. To Dr. 
John Shaw Billings, afterwards director 
and developer of the New York Public 
Library system belongs the honor of raising 
this library from a small bureau library 
to the very highest rank. 

Agriculture. A little further along the 
Mall at 12th and B Sts., S. W. is located 
the Library of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of about 150,000 volumes, a consider- 
able number of which are distributed for 
convenience among the twelve or more 
special investigating bureaus or divisions 
of the department. Miss C. R. Barnett 
the librarian and her assistants in the 
bureau libraries are imbued with the spirit 
of cooperation, ever ready to place their 
special knowledge at the disposal of other 
libraries in the city. 

Education. The Library of the Bureau 
of Fducation, located in the old Post 
Office Department building, 8th and F Sts., 
N. W., contains about 165,000 volumes 
and pamphlets rich in pedagogics and the 
educational documents of foreign govern- 
ments and the states of the Union. It 
possesses also a valuable collection of 
American and foreign text books. Here too 
the idea of cooperation has taken deep root 
and Dr. J. D. Wolcott never fails to re- 
spond to a call. 

Geological. The library of the Geologi- 
cal Survey at 1330 F St., N. W., contains 
about 190,000 volumes, and is one of the 
largest collections on geology in its broadest 
aspects to be found in the world. It pub- 
lishes annually the Bibliography of North 
American geology. 

A library of documents. The Public 
Documents Library in the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, at North 
Capitol end H Sts., N. W., contains about 
175,000 government documents. It was 
begun in 1895 and has tried to secure and 
preserve a copy of every document pub- 
lished by the United States government. 
On its collection are based the various 
catalogues and check lists of public docu- 
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ments which have made this very difficult 
material now so accessible. It is not too 
much to say that the public documents of 
the United States government are the 
most valuable in the world for the very 
reason that they are so thoroughly indexed. 

Statistical. The Library of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the present located 
in the Department of Commerce Building, 
is smaller than the libraries heretofore men- 
tioned having about 34,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, rich in everything which will 
throw light on the complicated question of 
labor. Its special collections of trade union 
publications and domestic and foreign 
labor, factory and mine inspection reports 
are among the most complete in existence. 
Its librarian Miss M. Alice Matthews has 
done much to foster the spirit of coopera- 
tion among government libraries. 

Reclamation service. The library of 
the Reclamation Service located at 8th and 
E Sts. N. W., offers a fine example of the 
intensive use of a small, well selected 
library. Its catalogues and indexes are 
constructed with a view to bringing out 
everything relating to reclamation and 
irrigation projects, the construction of 
dams and reservoirs, and water conduits of 
every kind. 

Bureau of standards. The Library of 
the Bureau of Standards is located in one 
of the group of buildings constituting the 
plant of the bureau, on Pierce Mill Road 
west of Connecticut Ave., in the extreme 
northwest of the city. The library is de- 
voted entirely to mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, and their technical application. 

Smithsonian libraries. The libraries 
under the jurisdiction of the Smithsonian 
Institution offer an interesting group to 
those concerned with the natural sciences. 
They are located mostly on either side of 
“The Mall” in the vicinity of 10th St. 
The largest is the library of the National 
Museum containing 45,000 volumes and 
about 75,000 unbound pamphlets. To 
meet the convenience of the curators of 
the various departments, which number 
over thirty, a considerable part of the col- 
lection is distributed in the working rooms 
of the museum much after the plan of 
university seminar collections. At the 
Smithsonian Institution only a small work- 
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ing collection is maintained on museum con- 
struction, management and development. 
The exchange publications received by the 
institution are forwarded regularly to the 
Library of Congress to become part of the 
Smithsonian deposit. The Library of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology located in 
the Smithsonian Institution B St. opposite 
10th St., S. W., is worthy of mention on 
account of its valuable collection on the 
American Indian, and Indian languages. 

Collegiate libraries. The university, 
college, and school libraries in the city con- 
stitute a group large in numbers. The 
city of Washington is remarkable for the 
many preparatory and “finishing” schools 
it contains. Most of these maintain small 
libraries ranging from one to ten thousand 
volumes. The four larger universities have 
excellent libraries, but of course their 
proximity to the Library of Congress 
enables them to make use of its riches to a 
degree not possible to libraries cutside of 
the city. 

The Riggs Memorial Library of George- 
town University is located at the extreme 
west end of the city, 37th and O Sts., N. 
W., overlooking the Potomac. It contains 
about 175,000 volumes and pamphlets rich 
in patristics and Latin and Greek literature, 
and American Indian languages. 

The Catholic University Library is lo- 
cated at Brookland a northern suburb. of 
the city on a fine open site. The library 
numbers about 110,000 volumes. Near by 
are located a number of monastic libraries 
making a visit well worth while. 

Howard University Library one of the 
comparatively few libraries in the city 
having a separate building is located at 
6th St. and Howard Pl. N. W. The 
building was presented by Mr. Carnegie 
in 1910 and is well worth a visit, especially 
to all those interested in the advancement 
of the colored race. 

Education of the deaf. A few de- 
tached libraries remain to be described. 
An interesting and unique institution, the 
Volta Bureau, is located at 1601 35th 
Street, corner of Volta Place N. W. not 
far from Georgetown University. The li- 
brary takes its name from the fact that 
the Volta prize, created by Napoleon I, 
was conferred upon Dr. Alexander G. Bell 
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for the invention of the telephone. The 
prize of $10,000 was devoted to research 
and inventions which proved so_ valuable 
that Dr. Bell was abie to set aside $100,000 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf.”’ The library includes 
all procurable works on the education of the 
deaf and the ways and means for ameliorat- 
ing their condition. Of special interest 
are its collections of original records 
covering over 50,000 deaf children admitted 
to special schools for the deaf, its collection 
of information concerning 4,471 marriages 
of persons deaf from childhood, and the 
schedules of the deaf used by the Census 
office in 1900, containing details of 89,287 
persons returned as deaf in the twelfth 
census. 


Bureau of railway economics. The 
Library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics is located in the Homer Building 
northwest corner of 13th and F Sts., N. W. 
The Bureau is not a government office but 
was established by the railroads of the 
country to secure accurate and authentic 
information concerning railroads, and in 
order that its main function should not be 
impaired it is forbidden to engage in po- 
lemic or partisan discussion. The librarian 
Mr. Richard H. Johnston, is a thorough 
believer in cooperation and we know from 
experience that the valuable information 
and books in the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics are at the disposal of all the other 
libraries in the District of Columbia. The 
volume published in 1911 with the title 
‘Railway economics, a Collective catalogue 
of books in fourteen American libraries’’ is 
practically a bibliography of the subject 
at the time of publication. The library 
though only in existence six years is already 
counted as one of the best railroad libraries 
in the country. 


Books upon freemasonry. The Li- 
brary of the Supreme Council, 33°, has 
just been removed into its new home the 
magnificent temple completed in 1915 at 
the corner of 16th and S Sts., N. W., one 
of the finest structures in the city. The 
library is said to be the most complete on 
the subject of freemasonry in the world, 
containing over 100,000 volumes and 
pamphlets. 
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The public library. Last but not least 
is the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia under the able administration 
of Dr. George F. Bowerman. It was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress June 3, 1896, 
and in 1903 entered its new building lo- 
cated in Mount Vernon Square and costing 
$375,000, the gift of Andrew Carnegie. It 
performs the usual functions of a public 
library in the city of Washington which 
naturally fall somewhat outside the scope 


Note: 
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of the Library of Congress and the other 
government libraries. It is a valuable ad- 
junct to the public school system and lends 
aid even to some of the higher institutions 
such as Gallaudet College and Howard 
University. Although restricted to one 
branch building at Tacoma Park ‘it makes 
use of over 150 distributing agencies so 
that no part of the city is without library 
service. 


By a typographical error on page 58 of the February, 1916 Bulletin a cypher was 


dropped and the number of volumes in the Queens Borough Public Library was given as 
200,00 instead of 200,000 while the circulation was given as 1,500,00 instead of 1,500,000. 





LIBRARY WINDOW DISPLAYS IN WISCONSIN 


By Julia C. Stockett, Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


During the past year, advertising library 
books through window displays has been 
very popular in Wisconsin. It was first 
tried in the state by the larger libraries and 
is now spreading to those of the smaller 
towns and villages. This method of pub- 
licity, which has been so profitable in the 
business world, also brings good results 
when used by libraries. 

For the most part, however, they must 
borrow merchants’ windows on the main 
streets, as few are fortunate enough to have 
them in their own buildings. Stoughton, 
Black River Falls, the Branch at Kenosha, 
Mayville, Randolph, Wonewoc, Prairie du 
Chien, and Mazomanie are some of the 
towns having display windows and these 
make it possible for the libraries to plan 
exhibits frequently. 

During field work, the students were 
particularly interested in publicity and 
several windows of books, posters, and 
signs were prepared by them. Better baby 
exhibits were held at Fond du Lac in a 
shoe store on Main Street and at Rice 
Lake in a drug store. At Black River Falls 
posters from the library were placed in 
many windows where merchants were hold- 
ing better baby exhibits. General displays 


with emphasis on particular classes of books 
were shown at Rice Lake, Chippewa Falls, 
Shawano, and Stevens Point in drug stores; 
at Waukesha in a dry goods store; at Ran- 


dolph in the library’s window; once at 
Viroqua and twice at Baraboo in book 
stores; and different times at Black River 
Falls in the library, which is on the main 
street and has a low window especially 
built for such publicity. Hurley borrowed 
a group of business books from the Com- 
mission and placed them in the window of 
a drug store. Fort Atkinson had the Com- 
mission’s exhibit, showing the evolution 
of printing and the making of a book, on 
display at a drug store and Lake Mills used 
the same material in the window of a furni- 
ture company. This display may be bor- 
rowed by any library in Wisconsin; it has 
many explanatory signs and is ready to 
set up on unpacking. 

Not only the students but also the li- 
brarians of the state have been much in- 
terested in this particular form of publicity. 
La Crosse has had three windows: one was 
a very attractive collection of books on 
gardening and birds in a florist’s window; 
another consisted of books on furniture, 
oriental rugs, and home decoration in a 
furniture store; and the third was the evo- 
lution of printing and the making of a book 
mentioned above, this time including a 
section entitled, ““From publisher to bor- 
rower,” which shows the journey the book 
travels on its way through library processes 
before reaching the reader. Books on 
special subjects were also arranged effec- 

















THE STOUGHTON PUBLIC LIBRARY PREPARED A TRAVEL DISPLAY 
IN ITS OWN WINDOW AT THE LIBRARY. THE PICTURE 
WAS TAKEN AT 11 P. M. 
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tively in groups. The librarian wrote, 
“People seemed to be very much interested. 
The man, in whose window it was, said that 
a number of people commented to him 
about it and said they did not know we 
had books like that in the library.”’ In both 
Belleville and Oconto the same material 
was successfully shown in furniture stores. 

A very different kind of window was 
planned by the librarian in Grand Rapids 
at a department store. Books on travel 
and posters were arranged about and on 
open suit cases, bags, and trunks; and 
models wore ready made suits in the back- 
ground. Red, white, and blue bunting re- 
enforced the legend, “‘See America first.” 
A row of views, which might be borrowed 
from the library with a stereoscope, was 
arranged across the front. Another window 
display at Grand Rapids consisted of 
garden books and seeds. Still another was 
made up of bird houses, bird books, and 
colored plates. The bird houses were given 
to the library and the colored plates came 
from the Audubon Society of New York. 
“The idea of the exhibit is to interest the 
boys and girls especially and is intended 
to stimulate in them a desire to protect, 
feed, and house the birds.”’ 

Stoughton has recently shown a travel 
collection in the splendid window in its 
library. The reproduced picture shows 
what an excellent effect may be obtained 
when the photographer is willing to work 
at night. It was taken at eleven o’clock 
.when the other buildings around were dark 
and were not reflected in the glass. 

Sheboygan carried out an original idea 
in window displays. The main thorough- 
fare has a new ornamental lighting system 
and it was dedicated recently with band 
playing, speeches, and special exhibits. 
The store windows were filled with ‘““Made 
in Sheboygan” products, the library pre- 
paring a department store window which 
attracted a great deal of attention. I the 
center was a large sign, ““Made in Sheboy- 
gan’s Pubiic Library,” with a list of things 
underneath which the library could assist 
in making, such as more efficient business 
men, trained workingmen, and better 
homes. For each item was a poster with 
an exhibit of books. In one corner, a 
table filled with children reading, was 
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attended by a library assistant. Books 
were charged to the children, who might 
read at the tables or listen to stories being 
told or read. Above this part of the ex- 
hibit was the sign, ‘Ambitious readers 
—some promising samples’ which are 
undoubtedly one of the best ‘Made in 
Sheboygan”’ products. 

Although not in Wisconsin, mention 
should be made of the series of window dis- 
plays held in Sioux City, lowa—a window 
campaign for advertising the resources of 
the library. There were nine exhibits in 
different parts of the city during the week 
so that everybody could see at least one: 
many people were so interested that they 
followed them all up. The library received 
ample return for its work in the number 
of borrowers added and in the calls for 
the types of books advertised. 

Many other varieties of windows have 
been planned in the state with good results. 
The librarian at North Fond du Lac ar- 
ranged groups of garden books in a jeweler’s 
window; West Allis displayed books, maga- 
zines, and papers in the front window of a 
house furnishing company; and Hudson 
used a drug store window for the new books 
which had been bought with the money 
raised by a dance. At Neenah, the library 
received some unexpected advertising. 
The paper mills planned an industrial 
window in which was included Sure Pop 
and the Safely Scouts with a sign drawing 
attention to the fact that this book might 
be obtained at the Public Library. In the 
window of a store having hunting and 
fishing equipment, Wausau showed the 
public what the library could do for it by 
books on these subjects. Wausau, Hudson, 
Superior, and Merrill celebrated baby week 
with down town displays; Sheboygan had 
baby posters in many of the windows; and 
Whitewater worked up interest before the 
observance of the week itself by its display 
in a furniture store. A great variety of 
exhibits have been arranged at Superior 
and have been previously described in the 
Bulletin: in fact, the displays there have 
been of so great a range and frequency as 
to have become almost a regular part of 
the work. The excellent results show con- 
clusively that for libraries such advertising 
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is not merely a fad but an effective means 
of library extension. 

A few suggestions may be made in con- 
nection with the library’s work in this di- 
rection. Exhibits should be prepared 
quickly so as not to take too much time 
from the regular work. Ease is gained with 
frequency and displays which do not go too 
much into detail are more effective and 
take less time. Use plenty of signs. Do 
not be sparing of posters, for the Commis- 
sion is glad to send picture bulletins to the 
libraries of the state on request and these 
cover a wide range of subjects. Borrow 
libraries from the Commission on special 
topics you wish to advertise and supple- 
ment your own books with them. Finally, 
do not exclude your books from circula- 
tion by having them in windows. Save 
the jackets and cover books little used, 
old books, and documents with them for 
the exhibit. 

An article in The Publishers’ Weekly for 
December 5, 1914 divides window displays 
into four classes—the combination, the 
one-idea, the picture, and seasonable dis- 
plays. The first of these shows the store’s 
range of goods, emphasizing particular 
lines; the second displays a single line or 
class; the third constructs a picture or 
scene of the exhibited material; and the 
fourth harmonizes the display with the 
season of the year. All of these have been 
tried by Wisconsin libraries but few li- 
braries to our knowledge have experi- 
mented with the third which “gets its 
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name from the fact that a picture or 
scene is constructed in the window to 
heighten the onlooker’s interest in the 
goods being displayed. Although this 
method of display is the most costly, the 
direct and indirect effect usually makes it 
well worth while to use on frequent occa- 
sions.” A suggestion is made of construct- 
ing a scene from a famous novel. Warning 
is given that the connection between the 
goods and the picture should always be 
strikingly evident “or the whole object of 
the window display will be lost.’ The pic- 
ture exhibit would probably necessitate the 
borrowing of models and background from 
the owner of the store but the experiment 
would be an interesting one and the Bulletin 
would like to hear of the measure of its 
success from any library in the state which 
may try it. 

The article points out a fact which may 
be closely applied to library exhibits. It 
says that the window is not “merely a 
space for displaying books” but ‘‘offers the 
greatest opportunity for drawing business 
to the store.” The principal essentials: of 
a successful window are balance, harmony, 
contrast, and unity. ‘“The window dresser 
is like the artist and his window like the 
artist’s picture. The only difference is in 
the materials used. The artist manipulates 
his colors to produce a certain effect, and 
the window-dresser arranges his articles of 
merchandise. The problems that confront 
the landscape artist are quite similar to 
those of the window artist.” 





LIBRARY WEEK IN TOLEDO 


That Herbert S. Hirshberg is making the 
Toledo public library a municipal institu- 
tion to be reckoned with is evidenced by 
the success of library week in Toledo. That 
he succeeded in enlisting the heartiest 
cooperation from the Toledo Commerce 
Club is in itself a tribute to the librarian. 
We quote below from an account of the 
week found in the American City, italiciz- 
ing the agencies mentioned as cooperating. 

The week beginning Wednesday, March 
1, was Library Week in Toledo. That 
period was set aside by the Library Com- 


mittee of the Commerce Club for the purpose 
of stimulating a more lively interest in 
good literature and to help increase the 
circulation of library books at the several 
branches of the Public Library. Many 
people, it was discovered, were unaware 
that the library is a free institution; many 
thought that some form of guarantee must 
be given in taking out a library card, and 
others thought that only a certain class of 
people were allowed in the library. 

The committee had spent several months, 
meeting weekly, devising ways of making 
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the library more active, hence no avenue of 
publicity was overlooked in the actual cam- 
paign. The daily newspapers published gra- 
tuitously each day during the week articles 
containing news items about the library, 
which had been prepared by the committee- 
men. There being three papers, eighteen 
such articles were written and published. 
An effective advertisement was placed in 
all the papers. 

The proprietors of the moving picture 
theaters were induced to cooperate. Slides 
were used in their performances bearing 
such slogans as ‘““Learn More, Earn More,” 
*“A Book for Every Reader—A Reader for 
Every Book,” and many others. On the 
fronts of the street cars appeared placards 
bearing the forceful announcement, ““The 
Fool Never Learns. The Average Man 
Learns from his own Experience. The 
Wise Man from the Experience of Others.” 
Every /aundry package upon being opened 
disclosed a polite request to use the Public 
Library to “Learn More and Earn More.” 
Twenty thousand of such messages were 
sent out in various ways during the week. 

Store windows in different parts of the 
city contained appropriate displays, inform- 
ing the public of the new Carnegie branch 
libraries which were soon to be erected in 
the city. The windows of one of the sav- 
ings and trust companies in a prominent sec- 
tion, where thousands of people pass daily, 
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were decorated with attractive signs read- 
ing, “Are you going to build this spring? 
The Library has books which will tell you 
how.” 

A small, six-page folder was gotten out, 
with a picture on the front page and the ad- 
monition to “‘Know all there is to know 
about your job,”’ containing inside a story 
entitled ““Why Smith Kept His Job.” 

The Superintendent of Schools had one 
thousand of these pamphlets distributed to 
the teachers, who in turn told the story to 
their pupils. The children who are influ- 
enced in this way to visit the Public L brary 
will be shown on those visits how easily the 
library may be used. The Sunday news- 
papers contained an article on the chil- 
dren’s story hour and about many interest- 
ing branches of the library work. The 
churches of all denominations helped to 
make the week a success, announcements 
being made from the pulpits calling atten- 
tion to the Public Library, and leaflets be- 
ing distributed through the congregations. 

In addition to this publicity, a room was 
taken in one of the largest office buildings in 
the city and an attractive display was ar- 
ranged there, including a stock of library 
books. A number of employes from the 
Public Library were kept busy making out 
library cards for business men and any one 
who happened in. 





TRAVELLING LIBRARIES IN BROOKLYN 


We quote extracts from an article upon 
Making Every Book on the Shelves Count, 
by Ralph M. Dunbar, of Brooklyn Public 
Library, found in a recent issue of the New 
York Evening Post. 

By means of travelling libraries, the 
Brooklyn Public Library has in fact turned 
the 87 fire-engine companies into miniature 
branch libraries. It has done the same 
thing to each of the 37 police stations. 
Travelling libraries are also a great help to 
the schools. Teachers often need books to 
supplement their work in history, geog- 
raphy, and literature, and it is convenient 
to have the books in the classroom where 


the pupils can have ready access to them. 
A letter to the traveling-library depart- 
ment will bring a collection of interesting 
biography, of well-illustrated travel books, 
of invention and of historical fiction, all 
of which make the textbooks much clearer. 
In addition to the public schools, traveling 
libraries reach many of the private schools, 
Talmud Torahs, and parochial schools. 
The activity of the public library, how- 
ever, has not stopped with the schools; 
by means of these traveling libraries, it has 
invaded as well the industrial world. In 
Brooklyn, for instance, there is scarcely a 
large progressive industrial or commercial 
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concern that does not borrow regularly 
travelling libraries for its employees. Last 
year 344 different traveling libraries were 
sent to factories, department stores, large 
wholesale houses, machine shops and other 
industries. * * * 

In addition to the industrial field, the 
travelling-library department finds many 
other groups of organizations with which 
it does effective work. It reaches churches, 
boy-scout troops, clubs, social centres and 
civie associations. * * * * 
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The summer season always finds the 
travelling-library department in Brooklyn 
busy, for to most of the organized summer 
camps a travelling library is now a neces- 
sary part of the equipment. The public 
library thus follows its borrowers even on 
their summer vacations. Moreover, all 
the forty vacation playgrounds maintained 
in Brooklyn by the Board of Education 
regularly receive travelling libraries. 





“OUR FRIEND THE DOG’”’ 


If you like dogs (and if you do not, skip 
this) But, if you do like dogs, read on. For 
I like dogs and I want you to know about 
that wonderful bit of dog history which 
Maeterlinck wrote and called Our Friend, 
the Dog. 

It is not a new book, but few people, 
even those who like dogs, seem to know it. 

While one roly poly little bull pup, 
Pelleas, is the central figure, the book is 
an analysis of dog character and an appre- 
ciation of all dog traits. Did you ever 
stop to think that of all the animals the 
dog is the only one that has made an alli- 
ance with man? The only one that has 
adopted man as his god? That all dogs 
obey, though in varying degrees, the call 
of duty, which is to watch over man and 
his belongings? That the dog never tries 
to “‘get even,’ never criticizes, but will 
share your sorrows and vicissitudes as 
cheerfully as he shares your joys? 

Do read the book—if you are fond 
of dogs. You will lay it down with a 
little catch in your throat, for poor little 
Pelleas, like most of his kind, met with an 
untimely death. But you will also have 
that glow of pleasure which comes from 
reading a most exquisite bit of writing. 

And what will the librarian do with this 
book? Much, if she is fond of dogs and 
can put her personal enthusiasm for it in 
her desire to get it read. She can be on 


the watch for people who are fond of dogs. 
And part of the fun of being a librarian is 
experimenting with books, and here is one 
to “try.” And it is amazing to find the 
different people who will find delight in 
this book, if they are fond of dogs. Sammy, 
the 7th grader who had exhausted all the 
dog stories in the library, the elevator 
man at the big department store and the 
dignified trustee, all met on common ground 
when they read Our Friend, the Dog. 

This one touch of nature—this liking for 
dogs, which makes you and a variety of 
patrons, akin, permits them, because you 
know the book, to feel the quickening of 
sympathies produced by the literary art 
of one to whom they might always be 
strangers if you did not like books and 
people—and dogs. 

Strengthen this bond by giving them 
Senator Vest’s Tribute to the Dog, found in 
Heart Throbs, or Muir’s Stickeen or Lon- 
don’s White Fang, or other books written 
about dogs by those who know and love 
them. But other titles will suggest them- 
selves to you—if you like dogs. And if 
you haven’t Maeterlinck’s Our Friend the 
Log and few libraries have it, buy this bit 
of real literature and see what you can do 
with it. 

Ada J. McCarthy, W. L. S. ’07 
With Democrat Printing Co. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The observance of the tenth anniversary 
of the School proved enjoyable and stimu- 
lating alike to the present class and the 
alumni, who returned for the occasion, 
April 29. The formal program consisted 
of two lectures the first, appropriate in 
connection with the University celebration 
of Shakespeare’s tercentenary, was given 
by Mr. Charles D. Stewart, entitled Un- 
academic adventures in Shakespeare. For 
the other May Day speaker, an alumna of 
the School was chosen for the first time, 
Hannah M. Lawrence, 1910, supervisor of 
branches, Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library. 
Her paper, The Added Cubit, will be printed 
in the Alumni number of the Bulletin. 

An informal reception was held from 
10:30 to 12 and attended by more than 
200 friends of the School. In addition to 
the annual exhibition of poster bulletins 
(listed elsewhere in this issue) on the gallery 
walls, the display cases in the foyer con- 
tained specimen sheets from the students’ 
notes and syllabi, and their tools, all of 
which graphically illustrated to the alumni 
the course of study carried on at the present 
time. 

The business meeting of the Alumni 
Association took place at 2 o’clock and 
the reunion dinner, with 75 present, at the 
Woman’s building in the evening. Miss 
Lawrence presided; letters and telegrams 
were read from Mrs. Sawyer, Miss Drake, 
Miss McCollough, Miss Kennedy and Mrs. 
Brewitt, all formerly connected with the 
faculty, from Miss Kinsley, president of 
the Alumni Association, and Mrs. Blackall; 
toasts were given by Miss Hazeltine, Mr. 
Dudgeon, and Mr. Blakeman, and brief 
responses were made for each of the ten 
classes, every one of which was represented. 
The spirit of the occasion was most in- 
spiring. The tables were prettily decorated 
with pink sweet peas and snap dragons, 
and the menu cards were furnished by the 
courtesy of the Democrat Printing Co. 
In a happy speech, announcement was 
made at the banquet by Ada J. McCarthy, 


07, that the Alumni presented a Victrola 
to the School to commemorate the decen- 
nial. The gift of the class of 1916 was 
presented by Helen Farr, the president, a 
collection of fifteen Victrola records. The 
evening was spent in dancing. 

The records presented by the class in- 
clude 

Vocal Records 


Depuis le jour (Gluck) from Louise 

Du, Du liegst mir im Herzen (Gluck and 
Reimers) 

Gems from The Mikado 

Gems from Rigoletto 

I hear a thrush at eve (McCormack) 

Italian street song (Marsh) from Naughty 
Marietta 

Largo al factotum (Amato) from The 
Barber of Seville 

Musetta waltz (Gialdini) from La Bohéme; 
whistling record 

Solemne in quest’ ora (Caruso and Scotti) 
from Forza del Destino 


Violin Records 


Elman—Minuet in G (Beethoven) 
Kreisler—Caprice Viennois 
Hawaiian music—Kilima waltz 


Band Record 


On Wisconsin 


Dance Records 


Michigan medley—one step 
Chinatown, my Chinatown—one step 
Mighty lak’ a rose—waltz 


The following alumni took part in the 
reunion: Class of 1907, Mrs. Anna D. 
Smith Blakeman, Ada J. McCarthy, 
Margaret Reynolds, Ella V. Ryan, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Bechaud Steffen; 1908, 
Helen Turvill; 1909, Polly Fenton; 1910, 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, Bettina Jackson, 
Hannah M. Lawrence, Emma Wald; 1911, 
Florence E. Dunton; 1912, Florence R. 
Castor, Sadie Wykes; 1913, Mary A. Egan, 
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Dorothy B. Ely, Marion Humble, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Koelker; 1914, Jessie W. 
Bingham, Martha Burt, Lucius H. Cannon, 
Ferne L. Congdon, B. Mildred Coon, May 
C. Lewis, Georgia Lutkemeyer, Ruth C. 
Rice, Julia C. Stockett, Callie Wieder; 
1915, Ethel E. Else, Margaret Ely, Cecilia 
Troy, Loretta von Syberg, Irma M. 
Walker; Class of 1916 attended in a body. 
Catherine E. Head, 1915 visited the School 
a few days later and told the students of 
her interesting year in the Cleveland 
Training class for children’s librarians. 

In addition to the scheduled lectures of 
the spring term, the class visited in sections 
the private bindery and heard a lecture by 
Miss Katherine Hall on her work. Miss 
Mary A. Wiggin of the Massachusetts 
Consumers’ League spoke on The Charact- 
eristics of a Good Trained Worker, drawing 
her illustrations from a keen observation of 
libraries. The school was fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure convocation tickets for 
the concert given by the Russian Cathedral 
Choir, when it appeared in Madison. In 
the discussions on sociological material, 
talks have been given by Mr. J. A. Hazel- 
wood of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. 
Sidney J. Williams of the State Industrial 
Commission, and Mr. L. W. Hutchcroft of 
the State Board of Health. The students 
had opportunity to hear several distinguish- 
ed Shakespearean critics, among others 
Prof. Charles Mills Gayley and Prof. Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, who lectured at the 
University in April. Prof. Bleyer of the 
School of Journalism delivered a special 
lecture to the class on Newspapers for 
Libraries. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, gave two lectures 
before the School on May 17. His subjects 
were The Love of Books as a Basis for 
Librarianship and A Message to Beginners. 
He also told of the Shakespeare celebration 
which will be given in St. Louis this year. 
On the same day Miss Harriet A. Wood, 
head of the School department of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Public Library spoke to the 
class on the work of her department. 

Two motion picture films have been 
shown recently to the students of the Li- 
brary School and the School of Journalism 
by the Department of Visual Instruction, 
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University Extension Division. They con- 

sisted of four reels on Making of a Magazine, 

loaned by the Curtis Publishing Co. and 

two reels on Making of a Book, loaned to 

the Library School by Ginn & Co. 
Subjects for bibliographies have been 

assigned as follows: 

Proper names—Miss Andrews 

Dramatics for children—Miss Baskerville 

Red cross—Miss Batchelor 

History and criticism of English News- 
papers, 1800 to date—Miss Helen R. 
Cochran 

Prison reform—Miss Ava L. Cochrane 

References on pictures in Madison (Wis.) 
schools—Miss Estes and Miss Roeseler 

Relative shares of the sexes in the shaping 
of our inherited culture (thesis for mast- 
er’s degree)—Mrs. Davis 

Inexpensive books for private purchases— 
Miss Day 

Labrador and Dr. Grenfell—Miss Dewees 

The Great Lakes—Miss Ellison 

Puritanism in English and American fiction 
(bachelor’s thesis)—Miss Farr 

Children’s clubs—Miss Fifield 

Selma Lagerlof—Miss Flagg 

Contribution to a bibliography on pessim- 
ism in fiction (bachelor’s thesis)—Miss 
Hall 

Care of special material in libraries—Miss 
Harvie 

Punch, its editors and contributers—Miss 
Hogg 

New community spirit—Miss Jaggard 

Women in industry since 1914—Miss 
Ketcham 

Good roads—Miss Lawrence 

Music in the public schools—Miss Little 

Preventable diseases—Miss Long 

The abnormal child—Miss McAfee 

American composers—Miss Meyer 

Alsace—Lorraine in English, French, and 
German literature since 1870—Miss 
Montgomery 

Training children for citizenship—Miss Ohr 

Addison and Steel as journalists—Miss 
Petterson 

Juvenile courts—Miss Rolfs 

Corrupt practices in elections—Miss Ross 

Play as a factor in education—Miss Schwab 

Junior high schools—Miss Sias 

Henry James as a literary critic (bachelor’s 
thesis)—Miss Smith 
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Appointments to date—Class of 1916 


Stella E. Baskerville—member, Training 
class for children’s librarians, Cleveland 
Public Library 

Winifred G. Batchelor—organizer, Wauke- 
sha (Wis.) Public Library 

Helen R. Cochran—reviser, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School 

Margaret E. Davenport, assistant, Freeport 
(Ill.) Public Library 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis—librarian, Fort 
Atkinson (Wis.) Public Library 

Florence C. Day—librarian, Edgerton 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Gertrude L. Ellison—assistant reference 
librarian, Duluth (Minn.) Public Library 
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Grace W. Estes—librarian, Stanley (Wis.) 
Public Library 

Alta D. Fifield—assistant, Branch dept., 
Cincinnati (O.) Public Library 

Juliet Lawrence— librarian, West Duluth 
(Minn.) Branch Library 

Georgie G. McAfee—assistant, Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Library 

Jessie F. Montgomery—librarian, Dept. of 
extension, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Canada 

Elizabeth Ohr—assistant, Public Library 
Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lucius H. Cannon, Legislative Reference 
course, 1914, who has been doing special 
indexing, has accepted a position with 
the American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Very numerous during the month were the reports of more bird house contests and 
other activities appropriate to the spring. The paramount interest however has centered 
with the majority of libraries in the observance of the Shakespeare Tercentenary. The 
editor will be glad to receive further accounts or other news items, address Miss Helen 


Turvill, Library School, Madison, Wis. Library trustees, many of whom subscribe to 
the Bulletin, are always interested in mention of the local library. 


Shakespeare Tercentenary. The sugges- 
tion in the March Bulletin that librarians 
should try to stimulate the reading of 
Shakespeare has been followed in libraries, 
large and small. Many devices have been 
employed to arouse interest. Special pic- 
ture exhibits were reported in Beloit, Bur- 
lington, Cumberland, Fond du Lac, Grand 
Rapids, Green Bay, Greenwood, La Crosse, 
Ladysmith, Lake Mills, Marinette, Merrill, 
Milton College, New Richmond, Portage, 
Racine, Rhinelander, Shawano, Superior 
Normal School and the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Newspapers have been utilized to call 
attention to books in the libraries on 
Shakespeare in Beloit, Galesville, Lake 
Mills, Neenah, Stevens Point, Wausau and 
West Allis. Milton College Library reports 
the gift of the New Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare’s works. 


An interesting account of the observance 
of the tercentenary in Green Bay is de- 
scribed in the Post-Gazette’ 

“On Saturday afternoon, April 29, a 
most impressive and dignified ceremony 
was held at the Kellogg Public library in 
observance of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of William Shake- 
speare, the master genius of English liter- 
ature and drama. The exercises were 
extremely simple and yet they were 
most fitting. 

“The pedestal on which the bust of 
Shakespeare stands was draped with the 
American flag and floral tributes presented 
by the Shakespeare, the Monday Shake- 
speare, Marquette, Drama and Art clubs 
and by the English classes of the Fast and 
West High schools surrounded the pedestal. 

“The program was an exceptionally in- 
teresting one and was heard by a large 
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gathering of club members. It was opened 
by the Rev. James F. Kieb, who intro- 
duced Mrs. A. E. Cofrin. Mrs. Cofrin then 
read, ‘The Seven Ages of Man’ from As 
You Like It, and three of Shakespeare’s 
most beautiful sonnets. The laurel wreath 
presented by the Shakespeare club was 
then placed on the head of Shakespeare by 
Hurd Warren and Dorothy Joannes. The 
Rev. James F. Kieb gave an exceedingly 
interesting talk on the life of Shakespeare, 
telling charming little episodes in the life 
of the great poet and dramatist in London 
and Stratford-on-Avon. The program 
closed with another reading by Mrs. Cofrin, 
who read two of Shakespeare’s poems and 
Ben Johnson’s Tribute to Shakespeare writ- 
ten in 1618. 

**At the conclusion of the ceremonies the 
visitors were presented with booklets con- 
taining the list of plays and books on the 
drama to be found in the library, com- 
piled by Miss Martin and Miss Schuette.” 

Exercises were likewise held at the 
Waupaca library, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s clubs, with a fitting program 
of music, Victrola selections, songs and in- 
terpretative readings from Shakespeare’s 
plays. Memorials, a stone bench from the 
Woman’s club and a maple tree from the 
Monday night club, were presented with 
appropriate open air ceremonies. 

The library in Merrill had a part in the 
celebration. In addition to securing pic- 
tures and helping with the program, the 
librarian gave away a thousand of the book 
plates commemorating the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. A dramatic reading of 
Master Skylark was given in Fox Lake at 
the suggestion of the librarian, and in 
Grand Rapids the Historical and Literary 
club gave its Shakespearean program asa 
benefit for the library. 


Bayfield. The town of Bayfield has 
appropriated $200 for the city library. 
During the winter the Civic League has 
raised the necessary funds for the running 
expenses of the library since the city was 
not in financial shape to give any support. 


Brandon. The librarian reports an in- 
crease in circulation over last year of at 
least three times as many books each 
month. 
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Clintonville. Mrs. G. M. Goodrich has 
been appointed librarian to succeed Mrs. 
Stewart who has resigned. 

The corner stone of the new library build- 
ing was laid May 5. 


Columbus. A bird house exhibit, with 
40 entries, was held at the library in May, 
showing the work done in the manual 
training classes in the schools. 


Cumberland. A book day was held at 
the library May 22 from 4 to 6, with the 
graduating class of the high school, twenty- 
one in number as guests of honor. Invita- 
tions were also extended to the members 
of the Library board and the teachers. 
The library was especially decorated with 
pictures, the Holy Grail set and other 
groups having been loaned by the library 
commission. New and attractive books 
owned by the library, supplemented by 
special traveling collections, were displayed 
with appropriate posters. Light refresh- 
ments were served and each student was 
presented with a copy of the leaflet Don’t 
be a Quitter, for which special covers had 
been printed and tied with red, the class 
color. 


Durand. The library has been opened 
an additional afternoon and evening. This 
was possible through an increased appro- 
priation. 

In April the circulation showed a gain of 
nearly 500 over the corresponding month 
in 1915. 


Eau Claire. A bird house contest has 
been planned by the library in co-operation 
with the manual training department. 


Edgerton. Mrs. George Farman has 
presented her resignation as librarian, hav- 
ing held the position nearly six years. As 
a member of the library board she will still 
keep in touch with the work. Miss Florence 
Day, who graduates from the Library 
School in June, will succeed her. 


Fox Lake. The library is collecting a 
car load of waste paper. 


Grand Rapids. A record of birds seen 
in the vicinity has attracted attention at 
the library. 


=~ 
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Green Bay. The bird house contest 
held at the library in April holds the record 
in the state for largest number of entries, 
714 bird houses, baths, and feeding boxes 
were exhibited, coming from all parts of 
the county. The Press-Gazetie in an edi- 
torial comments on the success of the 
exhibit: 

‘*The contest has done much to encourage 
handiwork and the practical use of tools 
by boys and girls; while the essays on the 
protection of birds 112 in number, written 
by the grade students has taught the chil- 
dren valuable lessons about practical edu- 
cation, art and thrift. One of the most 
interesting exhibits is that made by the 
Oneida children from the Indian school— 
these houses are built for the most part for 
wrens and woodpeckers and are covered 
with bark. Thousands of visitors have 
made liberal use of the invitation to inspect 
the display of bird houses in the Kellogg 
Public Library and the number is daily 
increasing. From every standpoint it is a 
remarkable collection.” 


Genoa Junction. New shelves have 
been placed in the library for the children’s 
books just received. The fine money col- 
lected more than pays the current expenses 
of the library. 


Hartford. A gift of 48 books has been 
made to the library by John Genzmer. 


Horicon. The library has received a 
gift of Hungarian books from H. V. B. 
Wilcox. 


Jefferson. In April the library hada 
display of garden books arranged in a down 
town window, containing garden seeds. The 
bird chart has attracted interest; a bird 
house exhibit was held in May. The 
Woman’s club gave $15 for large window 
boxes. On May 1 the library enjoyed a 
seed shower and plans have been made to 
beautify the lawn. 


Kenosha. Collections of books have 
been sent to the Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery 
Co., the Engine houses, Coast Guard sta- 
tion, Bain School Social center and to the 
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Continuation school in the Cooper Under- 
wear Co. 

The members of the Reading Club at 
the Branch have joined the Wisconsin 
Young People’s Reading Circle and are 
reading the required books with great in- 
terest. 


Kewaunee. The annual library ball 
took place May 12. The women are circu- 
lating a petition asking the school board to 
allow the old school building to be used for 
the library. 


Madison. A representative collection 
of 20 or more volumes of modern poetry has 
been lately added. 


Markesan. Library teas were started 
last summer and have brought $28.50 
thus far and will continue during the sum- 
mer. A food sale was held May 6, from 
which about $15 was netted. The library 
rooms have been redecorated in shades 
of brown. 


Medford. Rev. S. Ingham, librarian for 
a number of years, resigned June 1. Mrs. 
S. M. Schulz has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. 


Merrill. As a result of the bird house 
contest, the books and plans have been in 
constant use ever since. The houses were 
all sold and many others ordered. 

On May 6 tree planting exercises were 
held in the park in which the library is 
located. The library fawn has been re- 
graded and planted this spring. 

Classes. have been taught the use of the 
catalogue and the arrangement of books. 


Milwaukee. The annual meeting of the 
Milwaukee Library Club was held May 16 
at Gerretson’s Grill room. Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick of the St. Louis Public Library 
addressed the club on The Lost Arts of 
Librarianship. S. J. Carter was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 


Milwaukee. A conference of business 
men’s organizations has been called to con- 
sider plans regarding a reference library for 
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business men. The public library will co- 
operate in the movement. 


New Richmond. The matter of a li- 
brary building is being agitated. During 
the summer the library will be opened only 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


North Fond du Lac. An entertain- 
ment, given by the school children in 
April, cleared $30 for new books for the 
public library. 


North Milwaukee. This library has 
lately been given the privileges of the 
county branch system of the Milwaukee 
Public. A new card catalogue case has 
been purchased. The circulation has in- 
creased each month over last year. 


Oconto. A bird house contest with 45 
entries was held April 15. Prizes were 
awarded and many of the houses sold. 


Oshkosh. An increase of 18 per cent 
in circulation is reported for April and a 
gain of 37 per cent in reading room at- 
tendance. This results largely from the ex- 
tensive use made by the Normal School 
since the fire destroying the school build- 
ings. 

A remarkably attractive exhibition of 
bird houses was held in the library during 
the second week of May with over 250 
entries. The houses were displayed in the 
east room on the second floor. The room 
was decorated with big branches of apple 
blossoms, and in the center, a tree, every 
bough carrying two or three smaller houses. 
Exhibits of each school were grouped on 
tables around the walls. Each house was 
marked with the owner’s name, his school 
and grade, the award given, if any, and the 
price, if for sale. 


Prairie du Sac. A dozen and a half new 
chairs have been bought for the library. 


Racine. At the regular May meeting 
of the Library Board the librarian and 
staff gave a demonstration of work done 
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in the library and afterward served re- 
freshments and entertained them with a 
social hour. 

A gain in circulation of 2500 volumes is 
reported by the library for April in com- 
parison with this month last year. 


Sheboygan. In the special ‘““Made in 
Sheboygan” edition of the Press the public 
library was featured prominently. Half of 
the first page of Section 2 was devoted to a 
history of its growth, prepared by the li- 
brarian, a cut of the building, and a note 
of appreciation for the library’s work by 
the editor. The article on Development of 
libraries in Wisconsin by Walter M. Smith, 
reprinted from the January Bulletin, ap- 
peared in full in the same section. 


Stevens Point. The library received a 
gift of $25 from the Woman’s Club, the 
result of the annual library day. 

A bird house contest has been started 
by the library. 


Sun Prairie. Moving picture show, 
The Little Rebel, cleared $21. The library 
had no expense but securing the film. 

Circulation this year is double what it 
was a year ago. 


Superior. A series of Bedtime Stories 
for Children has appeared during the winter 
in the Superior Telegram. The stories are 
edited or retold by the children’s librarian. 

Twenty-seven doll houses were on display 
in the library during May. They have 
been made in the Normal School Kinder- 
garten department, and were a great at- 
traction to both children and adults. 


Two Rivers. The annual library ball 
netted $85, which will be used for books. 


Waukesha. The city council has appro- 
priated $400 to enable the library com- 
mission to employ an organizer. Miss 
Winifred G. Batchelor, who was in charge 
of the reorganization during February and 
March, has been elected and will enter upon 
her duties at the completion of her course 
at the library school. 
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Wausau. During the summer months 
the library will close at eight o’clock in- 
stead of nine. 


Wauwatosa. A unique arrangement 
was followed in arranging the bird houses, 
46 in number, which were exhibited in the 
contest held April 21. The librarian 
writes. ‘“‘The two tables in the children’s 
room were turned into real out-of-doors, 
using sod, sand and gravel for streets and 
yards. One table was converted into a 
modern suburban street with lawns and 
shrubbery, using here the bird houses built 
in the form of cottages and bungalows. A 
school house with play-ground apparatus 
and the necessary doll children; a regi- 
ment of soldiers drilling in the ‘city park’ 
with their tents and cannon; a wireless 
station at one end; automobiles and a 
garage, and evergreen shrubbery and trees 
made a very up-to-date and realistic city 
street. 

‘The other table was turned into a true 
wilderness, with much underbrush, stony, 
crooked paths and two small ponds on 
which wild ducks abounded. Here were 
log-cabins, as many as four, well guarded by 
a ferocious looking bull-dog, and a rail 
fence across a green field separated one 
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unusually large cabin from the others. 
This table attracted much attention. The 
rest of the houses were arranged in the 
window seat. 

“We advertised with posters, also 
through the schools, while each boy who 
entered a house was of course a most 
effective means of advertisement. We had 
hoped for a number of people but our 
wildest anticipations were more than real- 
ized, for our library was packed with people 
constantly coming and going. 

“‘Every house in each grade from the 5th 
to the High school was judged separately 
and the prize of $1.25 given to the boy in 
each grade who had built the best all round 
bird house. Excitement reigned supreme 
that evening and even the grown-ups were 
full of enthusiasm and interest, many wait- 
ing for the judges’ decision. 

“TI think the very loveliest thing of all 
was the great interest shown by the people 
here and their apparent enjoyment that 
evening, but it is simply an example of the 
encouragement given us in all our efforts. 
The people are unusually responsive and 
the members of our library board are un- 
failing in their interest and loyal support 
at all times.” 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


“Give to the world the best you have and the best will come back to you.” Each 
librarian in the state can furnish valuable help by contributing notes or articles on new 
methods and plans tried out in her library or new ways of doing the old. Your particular 
way of accomplishing results and making progress may be the means of improvement 
in other libraries. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 

Any items or questions should be sent to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, Wisconsin Library 
School, Madison, before the 15th of the month. 

Last month emphasis was laid in these notes upon the “clean up” time inside the library. 
This month attention is called to a few of the things which can be done toward the out- 


side cleaning up; the library’s grounds and the town in general. 


Shrubbery Exhibit 


A rather unusual but very helpful and 
interesting exhibit, prepared to arouse civic 
pride in the way of beautifying home 
grounds, was held for a week in April at 


the Marshfield Public Library. Specimens 
of shrubbery native to that part of the 
state, taken from the woods near by, were 
placed on exhibition as suggestive of ideal 
ornamentation for beautifying home en- 
vironments. This effort to get people more 
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interested in making a city more beautiful 
by using native shrubs and plants is both 
an economical and instructive plan. In 
speaking of the purpose of this exhibit 
Miss Shaw, the librarian says ““How much 
more attractive the homes could be made 
with little or no expense. Native shrubs 
in the woods may be had for the digging. 
Besides the pleasure in the planning, you 
will find that the home which is improved 
in appearance is also increased in value. 
It is something to be proud of, something 
to point out to your friends as your own 
accomplishment, something which they will 
soon imitate. 

“If every property owner did his part, 
could we not soon boast of Marshfield 
being as beautiful a city as some of our 
neighbors who have been favored by nature 
to a greater extent along this line. Let us 
uphold the standard of our city and deco- 
rate our home grounds this spring.” 


Children’s Gardens 


A children’s league, similar in purpose to 
the Junior Civic League; namely that of 
getting the children acquainted with birds, 
trees, and flowers and encouraging the 
beautifying and cleaning up of the city 
has been started in Wausau, under the 
auspices of the library. The librarian has 
visited the schools and announced the plan 
of the contest. Each child registering at 
the library under name and address is to 
be given four or five kinds of seeds to start 
a garden, which is to be cared for entirely 
by the child. During the summer the 
gardens are to be inspected by members of 
the Garden Club. In the fall a flower show 
will be held at the library and prizes, 
donated by a friend of the library, will 
be awarded to those having the best 
gardens and best collection of flowers. 
With this plan it is hoped not only to get 
the children interested in out-of-door life, 
but to encourage the reading of books on 
this subject. 


Clean up and Paint up 


How you can help make your town a 
better home town is the title of a 64 page 
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pamphlet issued by the National Clean up 
and Paint up campaign bureau of St. Louis, 
Mo. ‘This book describes the permanent 
local clean up and paint campaigns that 
are taking the place of the old time clean 
up day or week in thousands of cities and 
towns. It is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains sections of special value to merchants, 
city officials, commercial organizations, 
women’s clubs, fire prevention interests, 
and those interested in giving the children 
something worth while to do in the realm of 
community betterment.” 


The Silent Appeal of the Library 


The marked increase in the use of books 
during the past year, noted in our own state 
as well as all over the country, leads us to 
pause in the midst of our busy careers and 
inquire the causes. The European war 
making us all more serious minded, and 
the persistent effort on the part of librarians 
to make the library a working tool for the 
community, felt in every part of its life, 
industrial, educational, civic and religious 
are no doubt the important factors. 

In his last report, Mr. Ranck of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan in speaking of this in- 
crease in his library brings out in the fol- 
lowing paragraph a thought which we can 
all consider with profit. 

“The normal work of a public library 
makes little stir in the community, for 
everybody takes it more or less as a matter 
of course. This fact was demonstrated dur- 
ing the week of the automobile show, when 
the papers were full of that show, and 
everybody was talking about the large at- 
tendance, etc. During the six days in which 
that show was open the number of people 
who came to the library for service was 
about the same as the number of visitors 
to the show, although nobody said any- 
thing about it, or thought about it. The 
appeal of the Library is a silent one—an 
appeal to the mind, but of no less import- 
ance because of its silence, for books are 
in the habit of stirring thoughts, and it 
often happens that these thoughts become 
things.” 

Have you thought of making some com- 
parison such as this in your newspapers? 
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A Matter of Revenue 


This is a good time for those libraries 
which raise money by volunteer work of 
various kinds to keep their eyes on waste 
paper. This is bringing a very high price, 
now, and if handled properly will bring 
good returns. The Bardeen Paper Co., 
Roxine, Mich., has bought from one of our 
libraries and there are probably others. 

The Beehive Bindery Co., 45 Exchange 
St., Rochester, N. Y., will buy old maga- 
zines and pay good prices for them. 

It would pay libraries to look these things 
up. Paper should be securely tied in bales 
so it can be handled readily. Magazines 
should be separated from newspapers and 
sold by themselves as better prices can be 
secured for them. 

Penn. Library Notes, April 1916. 


A Publicity Library Report 


The annual report of the Spies Public 
Library of Menominee, Michigan, which 
has just been received is such a splendid 
example of what can be done to popularize 
a report that we wish to call the attention 
of librarians to it. 

Any effort that results in making a li- 
brary report attractive and readable is 
worthy of attention. Miss Miller has suc- 
ceeded admirably in such an accomplish- 
ment. The report is in the form of an 
illustrated eight page folder, each page call- 
ing attention to some special feature in the 
activity of the library. The illustrations 
are well chosen, the reading matter inter- 
esting and the whole make-up good. Li- 
brarians wishing suggestions for a future 
report would do well to write to the library 
for a copy of this. 


To—Day Placard 


The Saint Louis Public Library has re- 
cently adopted a very clever scheme in the 
way of publicity. It was suggested by the 
method used in restaurants of advertising 
special dishes for each day. Just as the 
restaurant has onitsmenu To-Day in large 
letters with the specialties below, so the 
library can tell the public of its specialties 
in the way of new books. 

A heading is made on a placard of the 
word To-Day by using the large black 
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gummed letters and below is added each 
day a list of four or five new books, the 
books also being placed near the placard. 

This is a method which can be used to 
advantage by any library, even the smallest 
at the times when new books are coming in. 


College Catalogues 


Do you keep on file in some place in 
your library the latest catalogues of colleges 
and universities? One library, Elkhorn, 
is making a point of letting the pub- 
lic know that it has such publications by 
inserting in the newspaper the following 
items: 

“Do you plan to go away to school 
next year? Where? Before you decide this 
question you are invited to visit the library. 
Why? Because there are to be posters of 
the various colleges which might interest 
you. This week is to be Carroll college 
week. Watch for the different college an- 
nouncements. Every week a different 
school will be represented. We hope that 
any prospective students will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to learn of the 
different institutions of learning.” 
Clearing House for Readers’ Guide 

If libraries have not already purchased 
the Readers’ Guide, cumulated for 1910-14, 
it would be wise to put the order in soon so 
as to save time and labor in looking up 
references in five separate volumes. If 
there is any doubt as to whether your li- 
brary should purchase this tool, how to 
obtain it, or a question as to its price, read 
the article in Notes for Librarians in the 
Bulletin for December 1915. It is a good 
business investment for any library sub- 
scribing to a number of magazines and 
doing a good deal of reference work. 

If you cannot afford to purchase this 
tool and do not already own the annual 
volumes covering this period you can pro- 
cure the separate annual volumes by apply- 
ing to the Library Commission, which will 
gladly act as a bureau of exchange. Larger 
libraries having copies of the annual 
volumes not too badly worn which they 
are willing to pass on to the smaller ones 
will please notify the Commission of the 
fact or send them directly to the Library 
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School. All small libraries wishing to 
receive these annuals should likewise send 
in their names. Do not throw away the 
annual numbers unless very badly worn as 
there are many small libraries which will 
be glad to get them. 


Poster Catalogue 


The Poster Competition held in connec- 
tion with the preparation for the celebra- 
tion of the 250th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of Newark, N. J. has undoubtedly 
raised the standard of the art of the poster 
in this country. An exhibition of 250 
posters was held in the art gallery of the 
Free Public Library for two weeks. Of 
these 146 fulfilled the conditions of the 
competition. The first and second prizes 
of $1000 and $500 were awarded by judges 
and a special prize of $300 was awarded by 
popular vote of the visitors to the gallery. 

The Committee in charge of the Newark 
celebration has recently published an il- 
lustrated catalogue of the posters, which 
besides listing and describing a number of 
them, gives in an article by C. Matlack 
Price the essential points of poster design, 
making the whole pamphlet a valuable 
contribution to this phase of art. In view 
of the fact that good printed material on 
posters is difficult to obtain this is an ex- 
cellent publication for libraries to procure. 
It can be bought from the Committee of 
100 for the Celebration of the 250th Anni- 
versary, Kinney Building, Newark, N. J. 
for 25 cents. 


Dieffenbach’s Silhouettes 


Many inquiries have come in regard to 
these famous shadow pictures. Owing to 
the war conditions they can no longer be 
procured directly from Asher & Company, 
of London, Eng., but may be purchased 
through their American agents, The Prang 
Company, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

There are ten pictures in the series, 
numbering from 417 to 426. Size 144x74% 
inches. Per set of 10, $5.00. Each 50 
cents. 


A Call for Publicity Material 


The A. L. A. Publicity Committee is 
planning to begin the publication of a 
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quarterly American Library Press Bulletin 
for the use of newspapers in all parts of 
the country. It is an attempt to interpret 
in news form all the good things being done 
in American and Canadian libraries. The 
committee has recently sent out a circular 
letter asking for the cooperation of all 
libraries. You are solicited to send regu- 
larly to the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. W. H. Kerr, Emporia, Kansas, your 
Bulletin; Book lists; Advertising leaflets; 
Posters; Reports; Clippings of library 
items, etc. Two copies of each are asked 
for. The committee will welcome sugges- 
tions. 
Extra A. L. A. Booklists 


Will the libraries of the state please send 
to the Library School any extra copies of 
the Booklist they have on hand? These 
are needed to complete the files of other 
libraries which are preparing to bind them. 
Certain numbers are now no longer in 
print and the Commission has run out 
of its reserve supply. The following num- 
bers are needed for immediate use January, 
February and April 1912, and February 
1913. 

St. Nicholas 


Wanted—by the Oregon, Wis. Public 
Library the following numbers of St. 
Nicholas, Nov., Dec. 1909; April 1910; 
Nov., Dec. 1911; Feb., Apr. 1914. The 
library can give in exchange all of the 1912 
numbers except February; also Dec. 1913. 


Magazines 


The Milwaukee Homeopathic Pharmacy, 
448 Jackson St., Milwaukee, Wis., has a 
considerable number of magazines which 
will be sent to anyone who applies prior 
to June 23d agreeing to pay transportation 
charges. 

Review of eviews, almost complete 
from 1891 to date. 

Also a considerable number of American 
Journal of Archcology; Humane Journal; 
Outlook: Popular Science Monthly; Pro- 
ceedings Wis. Natural History Soc.; Sur- 
vey; Saturday Evening Post; Weck’s 
Progress; Wis. Archeologist. 

Apply to Miss Helen Sherman, 448 Jack- 
son St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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POSTER BULLETINS AT THE MAY DAY FETE OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
By Helen R. Cochran, Student, Library School 


The three most noteworthy features of 
the poster bulletins at the May Day Fete 
of the Library School this year were the 
simplicity of presentation, the directness of 
appeal, and the up-to-date subjects chosen. 
With a few exceptions the ideas suggested 
were carried out by one picture treating a 
single theme. No attempt at over elabor- 
ation of bulletins was made: they were 
posterlike in effect. The accompanying 
lists of books, carefully selected by the 
students and criticized by the faculty, were 
helpful to many visiting librarians. The 
exhibit presented an unusually attractive 
appearance, as the posters were grouped 
according to the following subjects: Chil- 
dren’s bulletins, Questions of current in- 
terest, Travel, Technical, and Patriotic 
bulletins. 

The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ment is to be congratulated on the artistic 
effect produced, and also on the simple and 
pleasing catalogues presented to each guest. 
A few of the posters are described below 
and some of the book lists reprinted. 


City Problems 


The picture of this bulletin presented 
vivid contrasts in light and shade as well 
as in color. It was Gerrit A. Beneker’s 
Brooklyn Bridge, with New York dimly 
outlined in the background, while in the 
foreground were people hurrying home from 
a day’s work. 


General Books 


Howe, F. C. The modern city and its problems. 
1915. 

Pollock, H. M. Modern cities. 1913. 

Zueblin, Charles. American municipal prog- 
ress. 1916. 


Government 


Bruere, Henry. The new city government. 
1912. 

Munro, W. B. The government of American 
cities. 1912. 

Toulmin, H. A. The city manager. 1915. 


Municipal Utilities Ownership 


King, C. L. The regulation of municipal utili- 
ties. 1912. 

Morgan, J. E. comp. Selected articles on 
municipal ownership. 1914. 


City Planning and Housing 


Bacon, A. F. Beauty for ashes. 1914. 
Nolen, John. City planning. 1916. 
Veiller, Lawrence. Housing reform. 1910. 


Public Health 


Baskerville, Charles, ed. Municipal chemistry. 
1911. 
Hill, H. W. The new public health. 1916. 


Water Supply and Waste Disposal 


Fuller, G. W. Sewage disposal. 1912. 
Gerhard, W. P. The water supply, sewage and 
plumbing of modern city buildings. 1909. 
Morse, W. F. The collection and disposal of 

municipal waste. 1909. 
Turneaure, F. E. Public water supplies. 1908. 


High Cost of Living 


A graphic representation of the fluctua- 
tions in retail prices based on the official 
figures furnished by the U. S. bureau of 
labor statistics 1912-1916, was the theme 
worked out in this poster. It was taken 
from the Sunday editior of the Madison 
State Journal, and enlarged in India ink 
in line drawing. The list was divided as 
follows: 


Causes and Relation to Economic Conditions 


Citizens inindustry, by C. R. Henderson. 1915. 
The cost of living, by W. E. Clark. 1915. 
The cost of living, by Fabian Franklin. 1915. 
Gold, prices, and wages, by J. A. Hobson. 1913. 
Lower living costs in cities, by C. L. King. 
1915. 
Poverty and waste, by Hartley Withers. 1914. 
The standard of living among the industrial 
people of America, by F. H. Streightoff. 1911. 
Why is the dollar shrinking? by Irving Fisher. 
1914. 
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How to Reduce the Cost of Living 


Adventures in thrift, by A. S. Richardson. 
1915. 

Financing the wage earner’s family, by Scott 
Nearing. 1913. 

Increasing home efficiency, by M. B. Bruére. 
1912. 

Low cost cooking, by Florence Nesbit. 1915. 

Reducing the cost of living, by Scott Nearing. 
1914. 

The woman who spends, by B. J. Richardson. 
1910. 


Red Cross 


Another good idea was suggested by the 
cover of the Red Cross Magazine: it was the 
medal, printed in shades of brown, given 
by the society to people who have become 
conspicuous in furthering the cause. Under- 
neath the medal was the red cross itself. 


Aftermath of battie; with the Red Cross in 
France, by E. D. Toland. 

Florence Nightingale, by Annie Matheson. 

Florence Nightingale, the angel of the Crimea, 
by Mrs. L. E. Richards. 

Life of Clara Barton, by P. H. Epler. 

Origin of the Red Cross, by J. H. Dunant. 

Red Cross in war: women’s part in the great 
struggle, by M. F. Billington. 

Story of the Red Cross, by Clara Barton. 

Under the Red Cross flag at home and abroad, 
by M. T. Boardman, 

War letters of an American woman, by Marie 
Van Vorst. 

Way of the Red Cross, by E. C. Vivian. 

Young Hilda at the wars, by Arthur Gleason. 


Preparedness 


The picture on this poster was taken from 
a cover of Collier’s Weekly: a soldier sound- 
ing the trumpet call in the foreground, the 
stripes of the American flag in the back- 
ground. The large letters of the title, cut 
from brilliant paper to match a tone in 
the picture, served to increase the effective- 
ness of the bulletin. 


Carter, W. H. The American army. 1915. 
Johnston, R. M. Armsandtherace. 1915. 
Parker, T. D. Naval handbook. 1915. 


Muller, J. W. The A B C of national defense. 
1915. 

Neeser, R. W. Our navy and the next war. 
1915. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. 
own part. 1916. 
Stockton, Richard, jr. Peace insurance. 1915. 
Wood, E. F. The writing on the wall. 1916. 


Fear God and take your 
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A 7x9 inch view of one of the many falls 
in Yellowstone National Park, obtained 
from the Northern Pacific railroad office, 
made another attractive bulletin. 


General information about Glacier National 
Park. 1912. 

Glacier National Park, by M. R. Campbell. 
1904. 

Guide book of the western United States, by 
M. R. Campbell. 1915. 

Guide to the national parks of America, by 
E. F. Allen. 1915. 

Our American wonderlands, by G. W. James. 
1915. 

Yellowstone National Park, by H. M. Chitten- 
den. 1915. 

Yosemite, by John Muir. 1912. 

Yosemite and its high Sierra, by J. H. Williams. 
1914. 


Care of the Sick 


A night nurse in uniform, ready to write 
her report, and at the same time alert to 
every movement of her patient, was a sug- 
gestive idea for this poster. The picture was 
originally on the cover of Good Housekeep- 
ing, but may now be purchased for 35c 
from the Good Housekeeping Co. 


Aikens, C. A. Home nurse’s handbook of 
practical nursing. 1912. 

Cutler, E. G. Care of the sick room. 1914. 

Delano, J. A. American Red Cross textbook on 
elementary hygiene and care of the sick. 1913. 

Farmer, F. M. Food and cookery for the sick 
and convalescent. 1904. 

Hawes, J. B. Consumption: what it is and what 
to do about it. 1915. 

Hill, S. C. Cook book for nurses. 1911. 

Lippert, F. E. When to send for the doctor 
and what to do before the doctor comes. 1913. 


Maxwell, A. C. Practical nursing. 1914. 

Pope, A. E. Home care of the sick. 1907. 

Tracy, S. E. Studies in invalid occupation. 
1910. 


Nursery Tales 


A Jessie Willcox Smith pictureillustrating 
the following verse accompanied the list 
of books for this poster. 


““With one foot up, and the other down, 
And that is the way to London town.” 


Book of nursery rhymes, tr. by Charles Welsh. 

Golden goose book, by L. L. Brooke. 

Jolly Mother Goose annual. illns. by B. F. 
Wright. 
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Mother Goose primer, by Belle Wiley. 
Mother Goose, illus. by J. W. Smith. 
Nursery rhyme book, ed. by Andrew Lang. 
Old nursery rhymes, by Alfred Moffat. 
Rhy mes and stories, ed. by M. F. Lansing. 
Six nursery classics, ed. by M. V. O’Shea. 
Under the window, by Kate Greenaway. 


Adventure Stories for Boys 


One of Maxfield Parrish’s pictures from 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments, in deep 
purple and orange, was the subject of this 
poster. The list was unique, in that it was 
illustrated by pirates, lanterns, and treasure 
boxes cut out, pasted on, and colored. 


Adrift on an ice-pan, by W. T. Grenfell. 

Adventures of Billy Topsail, by Norman 
Duncan. 

Barnaby Lee, by John Bennett. 

Buccaneers and pirates of our coasts, by F. R. 
Stockton. 

Captains courageous, by Rudyard Kipling. 

Careers of danger and daring, by Cleveland 
Moffett. 

Cruise of the Cachalot, by F. T. Bullen. 

Kidnapped, by R. L. Stevenson. 

The pirate, by Sir Walter Scott. 

Red Rover, by J. F. Cooper. 

Story of Jack Ballister’s fortune, by Howard 
Pyle. 

Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson. 


Stories for Older Girls 


The color scheme of this bulletin was 
brown and yellow. The picture was that 
of a young girl standing beside many books, 
and deep in the mysteries of one of them. 
It can be purchased from Good Housekeep- 


ing as Care of the Sick above. 

Amarilly of Clothes-line alley, by B. K 
Maniates. 

Daddy-Long-Legs, by Jean Webster. 

First violin, by Jessie Fothergill. 

John Halifax, gentleman, by D. M. Mulock. 

Lorna Downe, by R. D. Blackmore. 

Mother, by Kathleen Norris. 

Mother Carey’s chickens, by K. D. Wiggin. 

Orcutt girls, by Mrs. C. M. Vaile. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm, by K. D. Wiggin. 

Secret garden, by F. H. Burnett. 

Story of my life, by Helen Keller. 

Texas blue bonnet, by Mrs. C. E. Jacobs. 

Virginia girl in the Civil war, by M. I. Avary. 

Wide awake girls at college, by K. R. Ellis. 


Christmas Tree Legends 


Two of Country Life’s attractive colored 
illustrations served to feature this bulletin: 
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a winter scene in the harbor of one of our 
cities, surrounded by a border of fir trees 
and holly, and an illuminated Christmas 
poem. The legends of the Christmas tree 
are few, but here is the effective list: 


Andersen, H. C. 

Austin, Mary. 
Basket woman) 

Field, Fugene. The first Christmas tree. (in 
Little book of profitable tales) 

Smith, N. A. Story of the forest. (in The story 
hour; ed. by Wiggin & Smith) 

Van Dyke, Henry. The first Christmas tree. 

Wheelock, Lucy. The first Christmas tree. 
(in Children’s book of Christmas stories; ed. 
by Dickinson & Smith) 


The fir tree. 


The Christmas tree. (in the 


Other bulletins worthy of note were> 


Lenten Reading. This was a colored 
advertisement taken from the back of a 
magazine, two lighted candles between 
which were books of poetry, biography, 
literature, and other appropriate subjects. 
The poster was accompanied by a shelf 
filled with books instead of a reading list. 


Where can I find what I want to 
know? A mounted question mark and a 
list headed “Quick answers to common 
questions” was to illustrate handbooks, 
books of quotation, year books, and others 
of the ready reference type. 


Do you know what Uncle Sam does 
for you? A picture of Uncle Sam in an 
easy chair absorbed in The People’s Press 
formed this bulletin. Its purpose was to 
call attention to government publications 
on popular subjects. 


Do you use our technical magazines? 
This poster and one on Coast Defense 
were striking colored covers from the 
Scientific American, which would readily 
attract to the technical subjects to which 
they called attention. 


Better Business Methods—Bigger 
Dollars. This was a mounted reproduc- 
tion in color of the head of a dollar, which 
well illustrated the slogan. 


Thanksgiving. The only wholly orig- 
inal drawing was that of a turkey, drawn 
with India ink. Under the picture was 
the following quotation: 


**Turkey Gobler said, said he, 
Alas! What will become of me?” 
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In Foreign Lands where Wonders are. 
Portrayed a little American boy before a 
group of admiring foreign children. This 
verse was attached: 


“Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanese, 
Oh! don’t you wish that you were me?’” 


In the Realms of Childhood. The 
list which accompanied this bulletin was 
from the parents’ point of view. The pic- 
ture by Herbert Paus, was that of a little 
boy feeding peanuts, one at a time to a 
camel. It was cut from a Sunday magazine. 


A complete list of posters and the 
student artist of each follows: 


Adventure stories for boys. Miss Ava Cochrane. 
Animal stories. Miss Fifield. 

Artistic home furnishing. Miss Roeseler. 
Bedtime stories. Miss Baskerville. 
Bedtime stories. Miss Rolfs. 

Better business methods. Mrs. Davis. 
Books for mothers. Miss Andrews. 
Camp craft. Miss Dewees. 

Care of the sick. Miss Rolfs. 

Children’s gardens. Miss Jaggard. 
Christmas tree legends. Miss Meyer. 
Civil war stories. Miss Schwab. 

City problems. Miss Estes. 

Coast defense. Miss Helen Cochran. 
Country life. Miss Batchelor. 
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Do you know what Uncle Sam does for you? 
Miss Hall. 

For the Christmas tree. Miss Ross. 

The friendly stars. Miss Montgomery. 

High cost of living. Miss Montgomery. 

How our grandfathers lived. Miss Farr. 

In foreign lands where wonders are. 
Baskerville. 

In the realms of childhood. Miss Ross. 

Indian legends. Miss Lawrence. 

Indian stories. Miss McAfee. 

Lenten reading. Mrs. Davis. 

New books. Miss Harvie. 

Nursery tales. Miss Day. 

Old friends—Do you know them? Miss Daven- 
port. 

The optimistic outlook on vital questions. 
Hall. 

Our country’s flag. Miss Ellison. 

Our little Dutch cousins. Miss Ohr. 

Our national parks. Miss Lawrence. 

The Pan-American. Miss Smith. 

Preparedness. Miss Flag. 

Public parks and playgrounds. 

Red cross. Miss Long. 

The Russian stage. Miss Hogg. 

Safety first. Miss Batchelor. 

St. Valentine’s day. Miss Batchelor. 

Sandman stories. Miss Ross. 

Stories for older girls. Miss Petterson. 

Story hour. Miss Ava Cochrane. 

Story hour. Miss Day. 

Technical magazines. Miss Sias. 

Thanksgiving. Miss Long. 

The theater. Mrs. Davis. 

Votes for women. Miss Little. 

Where can I find what I want to know. 
Schwab. 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss Hall. 


Miss 
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*““SHIRT-SLEEVE”’ LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


‘*The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valuable 
are those with no binding at all.”—Edwin Emery Slossen. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material neatly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested “‘tabloid” information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


For Work with Schools 


We are always careful to note in this 
department publications of special value for 
school work as we learn of them. Several 
items in this month’s list are of this sort. 
Perhaps it is worth while now to call atten- 
tion again to several items of special value 
which have been noted in the Bulletin for 
the month indicated and refer to that num- 
ber for a fuller description. 

Alaska handbook. May. 

Geography teaching. North Carolina 
bulletin. January. 

Geography and industries of Wisconsin. 
State Geological Survey publications. 
March and June. 

National parks. 
May. 

Navies of the world. February. 

Panama Canal. Handbook and engineer- 
ing problems. November and May. 

Western guide book. Travel 
Pacific coast. November. 


Handbook and guides. 


to the 


Vacation Time 


Much of the matter just noted is also 
of special value in connection with the help 
to the seeker for information as to vacation 
possibilities. This is particularly true of 
the material about the national parks. In 
this connection it may be noted now that 


the June number of the quarterly bulletin 
of the Wisconsin Board of Health which 
will reach all libraries without special re- 
quest, is to be a “vacation number”’ with 
numerous hints and suggestions. The 
value of vacations, a safe water supply, 
care of food, an improvised ice-box, are 
some of the topics to be touched upon. 
Watch for it and use it when it comes. 
Don’t forget the free material you can get 
from the railroad companies. For instance 
a request to the General Passenger Agent 
of the “‘Soo”’ line at Minneapolis, or of the 
Milwaukee or Northwestern at Chicago, 
will bring a wealth of material. This can 
be carried farther afield as you wish. 


Agricultural statistics. The Wiscon- 
sin Dept. of Agriculture has issued as its 
Bulletin No. 4 a series of tables giving 
estimates for 1915 of acreage and produc- 
tion of principal crops, number and value 
of live stock, number of silos, and farm 
prices on January 1, 1916. Apply to the 
Department at Madison. 


Cities. The Census Bureau has issued 
a bulletin giving General Statistics of Cities, 
1915. The tables and descriptive text are 
concerned with four topics: municipal or- 
ganization, police department, liquor traffic, 
municipally-owned water supply systems. 
There is a map showing location of cities 
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covered, which are only those with an esti- 
mated population of over 30,000 in 1915. 
Only five Wisconsin cities are included, La 
Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Racine, and 
Superior. It is worthy of note that Racine 
is given an estimated population larger than 
Superior, making it the second city in the 
state. Apply to the Census Bureau, 
Washington. 


Farmers’ bulletins. The Agriculture 
Dept. has issued a new index to the Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins which are so much used in 
our libraries. This indexes all the bulletins 
1-500 and supersedes the former index 
covering 1-250. Apply to the Division of 
Publications of the Department at Wash- 
ington. 


Flax. ‘“‘Farmers of the United States 
lose approximately five million dollars a 
year for lack of information as to market 
conditions.” One of the sources of loss is 
in flax, as set forth in Bulletin 322 of the 
Dept. of Agriculture, which states that the 
waste flax straw would make all the wrap- 
ping paper produced in this country and 
more than double all the writing paper. 
Wisconsin is the eighth state in production 
of flax. Apply to the Division of Publica- 
tions of the Department at Washington. 


Foods. There is recently issued a re- 
vised edition of Experiment Stations Bulle- 
tin 28 entitled Chemical composition of 
American food materials. This gives a 
brief history of food analysis, with explana- 
tion of terms used, and tables showing 
maximum, minimum, and average compo- 
sition of American food materials. Apply 
to the Division of Publications of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture at Washington. 


Marketing. The U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture has issued as Report 98 a compila- 
tion on Systems of marketing farm products. 
It is made up of reports of associations and 
agencies from all parts of the country, with 
descriptions of various systems of market- 
ing. Apply to the Division of Publica- 
tions of the Department at Washington. 


Metric system. Circular 47 of the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards is entitled Units of 
weight and measure. It contains definitions 
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of units of length, area, volume, and ca- 
pacity, derived from the international 
meter with tables of their legal equivalents 
and studies of the international metric 
system in the United States. Apply to 
the Bureau at Washington. 


Occupational diseases. In a special 
bulletin (No. 76) the New York Dept. of 
Labor has presented a collection of regula- 
tions in force in leading European industrial 
countries intended to protect workers from 
metal poisoning, dust, gases, vapors and 
fumes, and other occupational hazards of 
this sort. Address the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department at Albany. 


Physical geography of Wisconsin. 
Bulletin 36 of our state Geological Survey 
has just appeared with the above title. It 
will doubtless prove to be as much used for 
school work and general information as was 
Bulletin 26 on Geography and Industries. 
These publications are sent regularly to 
all public libraries. 


Prohibition. Mr. Thomas K. Marshall 
of Tucson, Arizona, employed experts to 
make for him a study of the effects of 
prohibition in that state. The result is 
presented in a comprehensive report giving 
much statistical and other data. The first 
six months of prohibition in Arizona and 
its effect upon industry, savings and munici- 
pal government is the title which suggests 
the extent of the investigation. The con- 
clusion is that “the results of prohibition 
as shown in the foregoing pages leaves ab- 
solutely no question of the marvelous bene- 
fit that has come to Arizona in this brief 
period.”” Address Mr. Marshall at Tucson 
for this pamphlet. 


Public expenditure. Commissioner 
Lyons of the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
has made a careful and thorough study 
into the extent and causes of increasing 
‘high taxes” in Wisconsin and other states. 
This study is so illuminating as to condi- 
tions here that we are having a copy sent 
to every public library. 


Rural schools. The State Board of 
Education at Boise, Idaho, has recently 
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issued a Handbook for rural teachers. The 
bulletin is designed as a help and guide for 
the rural teacher who is seeking to better 
conditions educationally and socially in 
her community. It is a practical sug- 
gestion well worth adaptation to local 
conditions. Apply to the Board at Boise. 


Tariff. The Senate has ordered a large 
edition of a report of the Commerce Dept. 
on Foreign commerce and the tariff showing 
exports and imports as affected by the 
Underwood law. This is an important 
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source of information which will be wanted 
during the campaign this year. Apply to 
Commerce Dept. Washington. 


Vocational guidance. The California 
State Board of Education has issued A 
vocational guidance bibliography which is 
stated to be “‘prepared for school and pub- 
lic libraries and arranged especially for 
youths, teachers and specialists.” Apply 
to the Board at Sacramento for its Bulletin 
No. 12, 1916. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reterence to the needs of the 


hbraries in Wisconsin. 


From time to time books are included which are too expensive 


for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, or would 
perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention were called to 


their desirability. 


Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction selection 
is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include no novels 
that would be objectionable because of their handling of moral questions, or would be 
unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects which have no interest 
for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 
wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


' Politics and Government 


Baldwin, J. M. American neutrality, its 


cause and cure. 1916. 138p. Putnam 
75¢c net. 327 
Three lectures prepared for a French audience: 
“The character of American democracy con- 
sidered in the light of the present crisis’; ‘“The 
effects of the war upon American opinion’’; 
“The effects of the war upon American life.” 
A simple exposition of our virtues and weaknesses 
from the international standpoint—our docile 
submission to authority, our lack of interest in 
and knowledge of national affairs, etc.—and a 
brief survey of the present and probable future 
effects of the war. Readable and interesting 
but rather slight and having ephemeral value. 


Castle, W. R., jr. Wake up, America! 
1916. 111p. Dodd 50c net. 353 


An energetic attempt to give the average 
American a basis for opinion in the present 
crisis and to arouse in him a sense of responsi- 
bility. ‘‘Rose-colored spectacles” are a menace, 
and the author removes them and shows wherein 
we are weak as a people and as a government. 
He is impartial in his criticism of both parties 
and their leaders, draws a clear picture of our 
present situation and makes some constructive 
suggestions. A very readable little book, youth- 
ful in tone and spirit; it will appeal to more 
people than Baldwin. 


Lee, G.S. We. Doubleday 
$1.50 net. 172.4 


Characteristic little talks on all phases of our 
national life as affected by the war, having as 
their basic idea the duty of the United States 
to establish a world disarmament and a world 
peace through a ‘“‘world police force.’’ Prosaic 
truth and fantastic imagination, abstract the- 
ories and concrete facts, the personal and the 


1916. 728p. 


national, are as mixed as in anything the author 
has written, but parts arise to real eloquence. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Fear God and 
take your own part. 1916. 414p. 
Doran $1.50 net. 327 


Under this rather startling title, taken from 
Borrow’s Lavengro, Mr. Roosevelt gathers to- 
gether twelve magazine articles in which he 
surveys the position in which the country now 
stands, the mistakes of Congress and the presi- 
dent, the peace-at-any-price citizens, hyphenated 
Americans, and all other elements which stand 
in the way—according to his’ thinking—of 
“the honor and the interest of the United 
States.”’ Of interest just now, but very lengthy, 
and will hardly be read fully except by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s followers. 


Steiner, E. A. The confession of a 
hyphenated American. 1916. 63p. 
Revell 50c net. 172.1 


Only an essay, but well worth reading for the 
refreshing example it gives of heart-whole loy- 
alty to an adopted country by an educated man 
who can see its faults more clearly than many 
born on its soil. According to his experience 
some of the most harmful hyphenated Ameri- 
cans are native-born, who find it pleasanter to 
live abroad—in times of peace. 


Civie and Social Problems 


Martin, John, & Mrs. P. M. Feminism. 
1916. 359p. Dodd $1.50 net. 396 
Perhaps this book should be noted because it 
is a full discussion of the subject from the anti- 
feminism standpoint. Mr. Martin makes a 
serious study of the economic value of woman, 
in the home and in industry, and of the questions 
of equal pay, motherhood, free love, race 
suicide, the fading of maternal instinct, etc., 
pointing his morals from the statements of the 
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extreme feminists. Mrs. Martin’s half of the 
book is entertaining, often unwittingly, and 
contains some constructive ideas; as a whole, 
however, it places women on an unwarranted 
low mental level and does not count on any 
advance in their intelligence. The chapter 
“Votes for women” does not add anything of 
value to the negative side of the question. 


Taylor. G. R. Satellite cities (National 
municipal league series). 1915. 333p. 
illus. Appleton $1.50 net. 352 

A civic and social study of the ‘‘made-to- 
order” cities, of which Pullman and Homestead 
are early, and Gary and Fairfield later examples. 

A paper by Jane Addams on the industrial 

lesson of Pullman, ‘‘A modern Lear,’’ is included. 

Of interest to all who are concerned in the prob- 

lem of housing of the laboring classes and in this 

phase of city planning. 


Business 


Spencer, E. L. The efficient secretary. 

1916. 192p. Stokes $1 net. 658 

A book that should meet a decided need, pre- 

senting the secretary’s value, responsibilities, 

and work—the latter filling several chapters and 
affording good suggestions. 


Fine Arts 


Findlay, Hugh. House plants, their care 
and culture. 1916. 325p. _ illus. 
Appleton $1.50 net. 716 

The choice and care of plants for the home 
conservatory and bay-window are discussed and 
illustrated by a professor of horticulture at 

Syracuse University. Separate chapters on 

bulb culture, the window garden, foliage plants, 

porch and window boxes and flower baskets. A 

good book for any library. 


Miinsterberg, Hugo. The photoplay. 
1916. 233p. Appleton $1 net. 778 


As serious a study, with as optimistic an in- 
terpretation, as Lindsay’s Art of the moving pic- 
ture (Bulletin, March 1916). The author dis- 
cusses the psychology and the esthetics of the 
photoplay, analyzing the effect on attention, 
memory, imagination and the emotions of 
various phases of this new art, concluding that 
the art demands “the creation of plays which 
speak the language of pictures only.” 


Sport and Recreation 


Bjurstedt, Molla. Tennis for women. 
1916. 175p. illus. Doubleday $1.25 
net. 796 

Concise chapters on the method of play con- 
sidered best for women by this champion who 
does not think she can play the man’s game. 
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The play of other good women-players is to 
some extent described and illustrated. The 
reader with some elementary knowledge of the 
game and terms will get a good deal from the 
book. 


Hough, Emerson. Let us go afield. 1916. 
319p. illus. Appleton $1.25 net. 796 
Very similar in content to the author’s last, 
Out of doors, and might well have been incor- 
porated with it, with the omission of the more 
trivial and irrelevant matter in both. Large- 
game hunting and laws governing it is the most 
thoroughly treated subject. 


Practical stage direct- 

ing for amateurs. 1916. 194p. Dut- 

ton $1 net. 793 

A practical little book for teachers or others 

to whom falls the work of “‘getting up a play.” 

Considers its choice, organization of cast, re- 

hearsal, rules for the actor, make-up, stage and 
scenery. 


Taylor, Emerson. 


History and Travel 


United States 


Schultz, J. W. Blackfeet tales of Glacier 
National Park. 1916. 242p. illus. 
Houghton $2 net. 970.1 

Account in diary form of a sojourn among the 

Indians in Glacier Park, describing incidents of 

the day and scenery, and including stories told 

by members of the tribe. Good sepia illustra- 
tions. 


Europe 


Gibbons, H. A. The blackest page of 
modern history. 1916. 7lp. Putnam 
75¢ net. 949.6 
A straightforward account of the destruction 
of the Armenian people by the Turkish govern- 
ment, the methods employed and reasons given, 
the innocence of the Armenfans and their in- 
ability to be a menace to Turkey; also an appeal 
for intervention. The author’s long residence 
in Asia Minor and Constantinople give him 
familiarity with the problem and he speaks 
with impassioned authority. 


Francke, Kuno. The German spirit. 
1916. 129p. Holt $1 net. 914.3 
Three essays by a Harvard University pro- 
fessor: ‘““German literature and the American 
temper’; “The true Germany”’; ““Germany’s 
contribution to civilization.”” They endeavor to 
show the sources of German greatness and in 
what ways the German spirit differs from the 
American, and justify the German standpoint in 
the war. “At the present moment of blinding 
passion a reasonable and sympathetic view of 
German aspirations has become well-nigh im- 
possible.”’ . 
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Phillips, W. A. Poland (Home univ. lib.) 
1916. 256p. Holt 50c net. 943.8 
This concise summary of Poland’s tragic his- 
tory and her present plight is specially welcome 
to fill the need for a brief, readable work which 
will meet inquiries caused by recent events. The 
importance of the Polish question in the settle- 
ment of the war is emphasized in the last chap- 
ter, ‘‘The Poles and the war.” 


Rose, J. H. The development of the 


European nations, 1870-1914. New 
ed. 1916. 410p. maps. Putnam 
$2.75 net. 940.9 


A new edition of an authoritative work first 
published in 1905. Three chapters have been 
added: ‘‘The new grouping of the great powers 
(1900-1907)’’; ‘“‘Teuton versus Slav (1908-13)’’; 
‘*The crisis of 1914.”’ A work for the thoughtful, 
educated reader, covering more fully less than 
half the period treated in Hazen’s Europe since 
1815, which is perhaps the better book to buy 
where but one is needed. 


European War 


Davis, R. H. With the French in France 
and Salonica. 1916. 275p. illus. 
Scribner $1 _ net. 940.913 


This book records vividly and entertainingly 
the author’s second series of impressions in the 
warring countries and was written late in 1915 
and early in 1916, from France, Greece, Serbia 
and Soudan. He was on the front line in France 
and the Balkans, visited Rheims, Nancy, Arras 
and Verdun. ‘‘What he saw served to strengthen 
his admiration for the French army and, as 
individuals and as a nation, for the French people 
and to increase his confidence in the ultimate 
success of their arms’’ (Preface). It has all the 
familiar characteristics of Mr. Davis’ style and 
mind, and makes us regret that it is the last work 
we shall have from him. 


Howe, F. C. Why war? 
Scribner $1.50 net. 


1916. 366p. 


940.913 


A collection of articles which attempt to fur- 
nish a background of fact about the warring 
countries which will explain the origin of the 
war and what it means to the governments in- 
volved. Believing that the cause of the war “‘is 
to be found in the new economic and financial 
forces set in motion in the closing years of the 
last century,’’ Mr. Howe surveys this period from 
an economic standpoint in each country’s his- 
tory and shows its effect on the later periods. 
The earlier chapters have a more general in- 
terest, discussing the war lords, feudal founda- 
tions, secret diplomacy, surplus wealth, munition 
makers, etc. A book for the studious reader. 
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MacGill, Patrick. Thered horizon. 1916. 
304p. Doran $1.25 net. 940.913 
Comparable in some degree to Hay’s First 
hundred thousand, describing the experiences of 
the London Irish regiment in which the author 
is a private. There is more of the ugly work of 
fighting in it and less of the incidents which 
alleviate the continuous recital of horrors; there 
is also less of the humorous and keen comment 
on the soldiers’ personalities which made Hay’s 
book so readable. 


Robinson, W. J. My fourteen months at 
the front. 1916. 201p. illus. Little 
$1 net. 940.913 


Story of the experiences of a Boston boy, who 
enlisted in London, was transferred to the Army 
Service Corps and, as an automobile driver, 
dispatch rider and machine-gun driver, saw life 
on the Belgian front in all its phases. Written 
in a boyishly energetic and slangy style, these 
chapters are as vivid and interesting as any we 
have had. 


Ruhl, Arthur. Antwerp to Gallipoli. 
1916. 304p. illus. Scribner $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Disconnected chapters, giving the author’s 
impression of Antwerp, Berlin, Paris, Bordeaux, 
Budapest, Cracow and Gallipoli, when each was 
under either invasion or retreat. He has chosen 
his material with discrimination, omitting the 
horrors and emphasizing the atmosphere and 
tone of the cities. 


Schmitt, B. E. England and Germany 
1740-1914. 1916. 524p. maps. Prince- 
ton univ. press $2 net. 94009 


A comprehensive, detailed survey of the rela- 
tions of England and Germany during recent 
years and up to the opening of the war, showing 
the policies and aspirations of each, and the 
points at which these conflicted, and pointing 
out the chief cause of the war—the struggle for 
sovereignty of the sea. The origin of England’s 
“‘balance-of-power”’ policy is well outlined, and 
the Near Eastern difficulties and their effects 
reviewed. A scholarly and well based historical 
study by a Western Reserve University pro- 
fessor who was a Rhodes student at Oxford, and 
whose study of Anglo-German rivalry dates 
from that period. From this study and the 
available evidence his conclusions are favorable 
to Great Britain, but the book on the whole is 
impartial. 


Washburn, Stanley. Victory in defeat. 
1916. 180p. maps. Doubleday $1 net. 
940.913 

A straightforward account of the Russian 
movements in the war, based on the writer's 
first-hand study from October 1914 to Novem- 
ber 1915. During this time he visited all the 
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armies in action but one and also the fighting 
lines. Final chapters are on ‘‘Russia an empire 
of American opportunity” and General Alexieff. 


Wile, F. W. The assault. 1916. 413p. 
illus. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 net. 
940.913 


A typically journalistic account of the author’s 
experiences in Berlin on the outbreak of war 
occupies the first half of the book, and his ob- 
servations on England’s leaders and management 
of the war, the latter half. Will interest only 
those who have a good command of the facts 
and want detailed and personal impressions and 
opinions. 


Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. 
1916. 330p. illus. Houghton $1.50 
net. 920 


A companion to Confederate portraits (1914) 
and will undoubtedly have as high a place 
among Civil War biographic material. The 
men presented are: McClellan, Hooker, Meade, 
Thomas, Sherman, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, 
and Bowles. Largely reprinted from Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Ford, H. J. Woodrow Wilson. 1916. 
332p. illus. Appleton $1.50 net. 921 


A more detailed biography than Hale’s and 
better balanced. The facts of Mr. Wilson’s 
life, traits, education and writings have a place, 
but his public life has greater attention. The 
author’s attitude is very favorable; he considers 
the Wilson administration ‘“‘the beginning of a 
new era.”’ 


Leslie, Shane. The end of a chapter. 
1916. 203p. Scribner $1.25 net. 920 


Conceiving that in this war he has ‘‘witnessed 
the suicide of the civilization called Christian” 
and that to the new chapter ‘“‘no gods have been 
as yet rash enough to give their name,” a youth- 
ful Cambridge graduate of an old Irish family 
records the “links with the past,’’ Eton College 
and Cambridge University as he knew them, 
the part they have played in English affairs, his 
opinions of the Hanover dynasty, the influence 
of Edward VII and George V, the situation in 
Ireland, society’s decay, and post-Victorianism. 
The educated reader will find much in it to en- 
joy and may think that the author has pointed 
out some of the causes of England’s ‘“‘muddling.” 


Richards, Mrs. L. E. & Elliott, Mrs. 
M.H. Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. 

2v. illus. Houghton $4 net. 921 
This very complete life of Mrs. Howe, by her 
three daughters, transcends all earlier ones in 
interest. Its picture of the cultured circle in 
Boston in the day of noted literary people, of 


Union portraits. 
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the “plain living and high thinking” of family 
life, and of a life lived for service, makes inspiring 
reading. Mrs. Howe’s diaries and reminiscences 
are largely drawn on for material. 


Washburn, C. G. Theodore Roosevelt. 
1916. 245p. illus. Houghton $1.50 
net. 921 


A college classmate here follows Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political career from college days to 1912, 
outlining his policies and his campaigns and 
what he has accomplished, and adding a chapter 
on his personal characteristics. A readable work, 
quoting frequently from Roosevelt’s speeches 
and writings, and having none of the stamp of 
the campaign biography. 


Fiction 


Allen, Robert. Captain Gardiner of the 
International Police. 1916. 366p. 
Dodd $1.35 net. 


Pictures a war between the Oriental countries 
and the Western powers, brought about despite 
a well organized International Police. The hero, 
an officer of high standing in this body, is caught 
in China, and being tortured, gives away the 
place of deposit of important papers rather than 
face the thought of leaving forever the girl he 
loves. How he wins his way back to self- 
respect and a place of honor in the army makes 
a story with plenty of variety and hairbreadth 
escapes, though having little literary merit and 
an atmosphere of unreality. 


Benson, E. F. The Oakleyites. 
343p. Doran $1.35 net. 


An intimate and for the most part cheerful 
picture of life in a provincial English town, 
something on the order of Cranford. The love 
incident has a lugubrious ending, but the char- 
acter drawing is clever and humorous. For the 
novel-reader who likes leisurely stories with an 
English country setting. 


1915. 


Burnham, Mrs. C. L. 
thorn. 1916. 
net. 


Rather commonplace story of a young Chicago 
heiress, who unjustly suspects the man who 
loves her with wrecking her father’s business 
and causing his death. A vehicle for the Chris- 
tian Science beliefs of the author, it will be liked 
by readers of that faith and by others of the 
emotional, sentimental type. 


Fisher, Mrs. D. C. The real motive. 
1916. 334p. Holt $1.40 net. 

Fourteen short stories, widely varied in theme, 
setting and sentiment, but alike in the emphasis 
placed on character and its response to the try- 
ing tests of life. 


Instead of the 
390p. Houghton $1.25 
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Cobb, I. S. Old Judge Priest. 1916. 401p. 
Doran $1.25 net. 

Stories of the part old Judge Priest took in 
the life of a Kentucky country town. A rough 
exterior, homely ways and ungrammatic speech 
do not hide the true worth of the man, who has 
all the virtues of the old-time southern gentle- 
man. Appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. My lady of the 
island. 1916. 334p. McClurg $1.25 
net. 

An adventure tale which enthralls the interest 
from first to last page. As secretary to a noted 
explorer, the young Englishman who tells the 
story explores the New Guinea coast, falls in 
love, barely escapes being eaten by cannibals 
and has many more adventures of a kind that 
are native to that curious corner of the earth, 
which the author has made her own field. 


Haggard, H. R. The ivory child. 1916. 


377p. Longmans $1.35 net. 

The “ivory child” is the fetish of an African 
tribe, whose oracle the wife of an English lord 
is enticed into becoming, She mysteriously dis- 
appears just as Allen Quatermain arrives to 
hunt down the elephant-god, and the story tells 
of his adventures while on these two missions. 


Hallet, R. M. Trial by fire. 1916. 309p. 


Small $1.25 net. 

A gripping story of the life of the stokers on 
lake freight-boats, picturing their brute strength 
and elemental passions. The melodramatic plot 
is subordinate and is neither pleasant nor con- 
vincing. 


McCutcheon, G. B. The light that lies. 
1916. 12ip. Dodd $1 net. 

A young man is drawn as juror in an embezzle- 
ment case, but finds the work less disagreeable 
than anticipated because of the presence of the 
lovely young granddaughter of the defendant, 
whose glances toward the jury box are not with- 
out effect. The surprise is cleverly withheld 
to the last paragraph, and reveals something new 
in fiction. 


MeFarlane, A. E. Behind the bolted 
door? 1916. 342p. Dodd $1.35 net. 
As advertised, an ‘“‘up-to-the-moment” de- 
tective story. A nerve specialist, physician to a 
wealthy woman who is found dead in her swim- 
ming pool with all doors fastened on the inside, 
applies scientific methods in following his own 
theory, with remarkable results. That accord- 
ing to a physicist it is impossible will not lessen 
its interest for the novel reader. 


Meynell, Wilfrid. Aunt Sarah and the 
war. 1915. 112p. Putnam 75c net. 

““A tale of transformations,” in the form of 
letters between a young English captain in the 
trenches and his family at home. In the course 
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of the few months they cover, the growth of 
the spirit of patriotism and of self-sacrifice is 
made evident, not only at the front but among 
those of the educated class at home. 


Nicholson, Meredith. The proof of the 
pudding. 1916. 373p. Houghton 
$1.35 net. 

A disappointing story and inferior to the 
author’s previous work. A millionaire’s adopted 
daughter is taken up by a fast set in Indianapolis 
and is only deterred from marrying a man who 
has divorced his wife to win her by the threat of 
disinheritance. The manner in which the tangle 
is straightened out is hardly convincing, nor are 
the characters so. 


O’Brien, E. J. The best short stories of 
1915. 1916. 386p. Small $1.50 net. 
Twenty short stories from American periodi- 
cals selected on the basis of literary form, and 
quite representative of current writers. The 
collection is of value in a study of the short 
story, besides being a good volume for the fiction 
shelves of ali but the little library. 


Walsh, J. H. Cam Clarke. 


Macmillan $1.35 net. 

A good boy story, without much plot but full 
of fun and human nature. A sheep-raiser in 
eastern Washington describes the early days 
when the state was being settled and he and his 
chum were active inhabitants of a little frontier 
town. It gives a very real and vivid, if rather 
lengthy, picture of the Palouse country. 


1916. 309p. 


Wemyss, Mrs. M. C. E. Jaunty in 
charge. 1916. 335p. Dutton $1.35 
net. 


A pleasantly fresh and humorous romance in 
which Jaunty, an old butler, performs the func- 
tions of nurse, governess and match-maker for 
his master’s two motherless daughters—self- 
imposed duties which all the little English village 
desired to share. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Selected and annotated by Marion Humble 


Adams, H. M. When mother lets us 

model. 1916. 95p. Moffat 75c net. 

680 

Practical suggestions for working with clay, 

written less patronizingly than some of the other 

books in this series. Many helpful illustrations 
and direct instructions. 


Gulliver, Lucile. Daniel Boone. 1916. 
244p. Macmillan 50c net. 921 
Valuable for supplementary reading in the 
study of American history, and interesting as a 
true story of adventure. 


June, 1916] 


Mokrievitch, Vladimir de Borgory. 
When I was a boy in Russia. 1916. 
173p. Lothrop 75c net. 914 


A remarkably interesting account of the early 
life of a political exile, giving a clear idea of 
student life in Russia, and of the dreams and 
hopes of the Russian people. Will be interesting 
to adults as well as older boys and girls. 


1916. 
590 


Seton, E. T. Wild animal ways. 
243p. Doubleday $1.50 net. 


Seven stories that are intimate pictures of the 
lives of animals, many of whom were known to 
the author. The story of Foam, the razor- 
backed hog, is of special interest. Photographic 
illustrations and many drawings by the author 
are as interesting as those in his former 
books. 
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Young, E. F., & Field, W. T. Young and 
Field literary readers. 1916. bk. 1, 160p. 
36c; bk. 2, 208p. 40c. Ginn. 808 


Poems and stories well selected and attrac- 
tively illustrated, for first three grades. 


Stories 


Cobb, B. B. & Ernest. Arlo. 1916. 206p. 
Riverdale press $1 net; school ed. 40c 
net. 

A story with much of the charm of Heidi, 
about a little boy who wanders through the 
woods with “Comrade,” learns to play the 
violin, and finally finds his father and mother 
from whom he has been separated. 


Quirk, L. W. Ice-boat Number One. 
1916. 325p. Little $1.20 net. 
Fourth in Wellworth College series, and, like 
the others, a story of clean sport and boys who 
are real and likable. 





